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STEADY READING. 

T is probable that most of us have made re- 

solves, from time to time, about. steady read- 
ing; we have determined. upon taking up some- 
thing voluminous and instructive, and applying 
ourselves to its perfect digestion; upon going in 
for a regular course of profitable reading, pursu- 
ing the labyrinthine path of scholarship, conduct- 
ing us into the realms of elegant cultivation. We 
usually begin this creditable. routine early in the 
new year, and although we may continue the work 
with unabated ardor for a limited season, till we 
fancy the habit is formed and fixed, sooner or 
later some imperative pleasure or anxiety. breaks 
in upon our method, and steady reading, like re- 
ligion, is postponed till a more convenient season. 








Fig. 1.—Movsse.ine 
pE Late Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





We are always imagining that season is close at 
hand when we shall be able to command our 
thoughts and time, that any day we may perhaps 
resume the task, taking it up where we dropped 
it, bringing to, its accomplishment the same en- 
thusiasm with which we started upon the enter- 
prise, and receiving from it the same delight and 
benefit, till presently we find ourselves in middle 
life without having fulfilled our fine intentions. 
In the mean time we have doubtless secured some 
desultory reading by the way; the daily paper, 
the ephemeral novel, the fugitive poem, may. have 
entered into-the alembic-of our thoughts, and be- 
come transmuted into a mental nutrimnent which 
has preserved the mind from starvation; and 
though we have not lived, so to speak, on the fat 
of the land, yet, such stimulus as this diet fur- 





Fig. 2.—Nuns’ VEILING AND 
Damassé Sirk Dress. 


For description sec 
Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Dorrep 
Foutarp Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—CasnMere 
Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


nishes should tempt us to long for the milk and 


invites us. 

Many, no doubt, are prevented from reading 
by want of time, more by infirmity of purpose, 
while others are not sufficiently familiar with its 
profits to regard it asa pastime. We require 
recreation in the intervals of earning our daily 
bread, and reading is- regarded by some as only 
another form of hard work—can not be made 
to serve the purpose of an hour’s gossip with a 
didactic neighbor, or a game at billiards.. But 
those whose business it is to kill time would find 
it one of the most effectual weapons in their ar- 
mory, more potent than the seven-league boots to 





them to distant lands unsoiled by the dust of trav- 
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Fig. 5.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 33-36. 


honey, the sumptuous faring, to which literature | 


annihilate space, than the wishing-cap to convey | 





ow that the few 


1 could be conse- 


el; and though Elia would not all 
minutes before dinner i 
erated to the Faeri¢ , yet if. all the odd 
half-hours of enforced leisure, before the carriage 
comes or the tea-kettle boils, could be utilized in 
the service of reading, we should perhaps be 
thunder-struck some day at the great sum total 
of our garnered wisdom. But beyond the satis- 
faction of learning, in what a world of enchant- 
ment does the student revel! how easily is he 
translated into distant epochs, into remote civil- 
izations, into intimacy with heroes, with crowned 
heads in council, among the intrigues of court and 
camp! The fields of poetry offer their choicest 
bouquets for him to cull, while no passport is re- 
quired to enter the domain of romance, except a 
sincere pleasure in its exploits. 
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Fig. 7.—PERcALE 


Fig, 6.—SatTtEEN g 
Dress. 


Dress. 


For description see 
Supplement. 


For description see 
Supplement, 
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NEW STORY BY MARY CECIL HAY. 








We would call the especial attention of our 
veaders to the charming new Novelette, entitled 
“ MISSING !” by the favorite author MARY CECIL 
Hay, author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” etc., 
which is begun in this Number of the BAZAR, and 
will be continued weekly until the end, 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW STORY. 


The first chapter of “ ASPHODEL,” a new serial 
story by Miss BRADDON, one of the most popular 
of living novelists, will be found in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 28. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 Paces. 

Harrer’s YOUNG Peorp.e No. 42, issued Au- 
gust 17, contains an account of HANNAH Dus- 
TIN’s escape from the Indians, one of C. C. 
CorrFin’s thrilling tales of “ Old Times in the 
Colonies,” illustrated by Pyin; “ The Roverings 
at Coney Island,” by MATTHEW WHITE, JUN. ; 
“ 4 Salt-water Aquarium,” and how to make it a 
success, by A. W. ROBERTS, with numerous illus- 
trations ; the story of “Uncle Ebenezer’s Umbrel- 
la,” and its mysterious disappearance, by JAMES 
B. MARSHALL; Chapter Twelve of “ The Moral 
Pirates,” illustrated ; “ The Idle Hour,” a poem, 
beautifully illustrated by Miss NORTHAM ; “ Lit- 
tle Madge,” a story of city life,by MARKy D. BRINE; 
Chapter Six of LossinG’s “ Story of the American 
Navy,” illustrated; a nonsense rhyme, illustra- 
ted; how to make a toy life-boat, illustrated ; po- 
ems, puasles, a full Post-office Box, and other at- 
tractions. 





AN INTERIOR DECORATION. 


N these fortunate days of the art decora- 
tion of households, when every woman 
who has the time and the cloth is embroid- 
ering her own curtains and table-cloths and 
screens, We miay soon expect the revival of 
various sorts of tapestry as a not at all un- 
usual piece of wall furniture; and it will 
not be less interesting if it be of needle- 
work, as the Bayeux tapestry is, instead of 
the product of a complicated loom like those 
of Arras and the Gobelin works. 

Probably there is no decoration in the 
world comparable in its effectiveness to 
that of tapestry, for other wall decorations, 
as a rule, must needs be but here and there, 
while tapestry fairly clothes a wall, clothes 
it with pictured surface and with variety 
of color, and whether with its strange 
straight folds hanging in one place and an- 
other, or when a long gust of wind ripples 
it into still more fantastic shapes, incloses 
the room with beauty. 

From the time when rude sheep-skins 
kept out the draught, and were replaced by 
dressed and ornamented leather, and they 
in turn by Saracenic work, till the capture 
of Constantinople and the crowning of the 
Count of Flanders brought Eastern art, the 
remnant of the old Greek and the adoption 
of the barbarously beautiful Asiatic, into 
the workshops of the Flemish cities, and 
gave the name of Arras to the wonderful 
woven hangings there made—from that 
early time to the present day the love of 
tapestry has been an instinctive thing with 
all home-loving people. In very ancient 
days the colors used on this choice work, if 
few, were almost imperishable. One of these, 
the Tyrian purple, was a dye so precious that 
wool, when dipped in it, was worth four 
times more than before dyeing, being found 
entirely fresh after much more than a centu- 
ry’s existence. At later periods the use of 
colors, or rather the taste in them, has un- 
dergone various fluctuations, at one time 
all the vivid shades known being used in 
their greatest richness, presently to fade 
out and leave the work a miserable wreck, 
and at another time only a few tints, and 
those originally of a delicate and almost 
faded air, being used, but never changing. 
The present director of the Gobelins, M. 
CHEVREUIL, has enriched the domain of 
color in tapestry beyond anything before 
dreamed of, having divided the primitive 
tints into more than fourteen thousand 
combinations. 

Tapestry, pure and simple, differs exceed- 
ingly from any needle-work, it being made 
upon an upright loom, and the figures drawn 
and tinted by means of short threads insert- 
ed with the weft into the warp. In the old 
Beauvais tapestry great brilliance and lus- 
tre were had by making all the lights and 
reliefs in silk, but in the Gobelins wools 








were used principally. The sums paid for 
these tapestries a few hundred years ago 
were absolutely enormous. They were the 
greatest treasure in the treasuries of kings. 
In the Middle Ages whole cities were hung 
with them on grand processional occasions, 
or on the entrance of kings and princes and 
prelates; and a little later the greatest art- 
ists that the world has ever known were 
eager to design for them the stories which 
they tell, and which, after all, are not slav- 
ish copies of their paintings, but interpre- 
tations of them. Throughout their sway 
then they were to those that could afford 
them all that the carvings of the cathedral 
were to the masses of the poor—Bibles, ro- 
mances, legends. In those times, “except 
for the very learned,” as Mr. HAYEs tells us 
in his delightful lecture on the subject, 
“there was no literature, no poetry even, 
but the insipid and immoral poems of the 
Troubadours. With a few familiar stories 
drawn from Scripture, ancient history, and 
the traditions of chivalry, was associated all 
that could inspire the imagination and re- 
lieve the monotony of common life. Paint- 
ings were reserved for the walls of church- 
es, statuary for public squares; tapestries 
brought history, poetry, and romance into 
the household, and spread an ideal drapery 
over the nakedness and coarseness of do- 
mestic life. They were not merely decora- 
tions:.they were books, histories, poems— 
inspirations to devotion or deeds of chival- 
ry. They were prized not so much for their 
cost and artistic excellence as for their as- 
sociations. When the ambassador of Tur- 
key, as FRomssarT relates, was asked what 
fabrics he wanted to carry as presents to 
his master, he replied that the Sultan would 
not care for stuffs of gold and silk, but would 
value above all other things ‘the good old 
histories’ wrought at Arras and Picardy. 
When the great CHARLES V., wearied with 
men and greatness, retired to the monas- 
tery of St. Justus, he conformed in his man- 
ner of living to all the rigors of monastic 
austerity ; yet he caused to be sent to him 
from Flanders twenty-four pieces of tapes- 
try, among them one representing the Ado- 
ration of the Magi. These tapestries cov- 
ered the walls of the retreat in which he 
died, and the Adoration of the Magi may 
have received his last look on earth. Bri- 
ENNE relates that a few days before the 
death of the first minister of Louis XIV., 
Cardinal MazarRtIn—a name, as if in mock- 
ery of human greatness, made immortal by 
a shade of blue—he found him in his gal- 
lery of art, contemplating the tapestry of 
Scipio AFRICANUS, wrought after the de- 
sign of the famous GIULIO RoMANO, when 
the cardinal, sighing deeply as he looked at 
the noble work before him, exclaimed, ‘And 
must I leave all this?” 

But in the period when they were most 
generally used they served another purpose 
than that of amusing, instructing, or feed- 
ing the sense of beauty: they were so thick 
and heavy that they often served for the 
division of apartments; and thus creating 
more rooms, alcoves, and passages, they were 
the walls that have ears, as M. BLanc has 
said. “These tapestries enveloped them 
with mysteries, intrigues of love, secrets of 
state, conspiracies, surprises, issues unveil- 
ed—all this, in a time of chivalry, of wars, 
of ruses, was from time to time concealed 
or discovered by means of the heavy hang- 
ings which covered the walls, and whose 
fringes dragged upon the pavements. When 
the manorial lord, on some solemn occasion, 
separated the folds of the tapestry, which 
often served as a door, his entry into the 
grand hall of the chAteau must have pro- 
duced the effect of an apparition.” 

If this were the age of stilettos and poi- 
son cups, one might tremble to think of the 
“surprises and concealments and discover- 
ies” that would come to the top again with 
our less precious portiéres and general hang- 
ings of to-day—less precious, we say, be- 
cause, although tapestries are still made 
rich and costly enough for kings’ palaces, 
of course the greater part of modern hang- 
ings used must be within the means of the 
great body of modern purchasers, and the 
Gobelins and similar tapestries, in extent 
and quality, must still be left to the very 
rich, for their price is above rubies. Long 
ago the financiers of kingdoms saw the rev- 
enues to be made from them, and after oth- 
er efforts had failed, the establishment of 
tapestry-work in France is due to the ef- 
forts of CoLBERT, who brought artisans 
from Flanders and elsewhere, and gave 
them wonderful privileges; and with tap- 
estry all the other fine crafts and semi-arts 
received the impetus which sent them to 
the point where in such matters France 
rules the world to-day. 

But if we may not have these famous and 
delightful hangings, there are still others 
within our reach, of humble but neverthe- 
less’ pleasing material; and beyond that 
there are myriads of spare moments that 
would be enriched by the production of any 
sort of embroidery upon cloths to be used 











for doorways, for windows, for the curtain- 
ing of alcoves, the drapery of book-shelves, 
or the hanging of dead-wall. A friend of 
ours who had no better material than bur- 
lap was wont to go out every morning and 
sit under her morning- glories while the 
dew and the early sun were sparkling upon 
all their purple and crimson, and translate 
with her needle the picture they made. 
And such delicate and graceful work is pos- 
sible to a great number of young women 
who have nothing better to do, and who by 
that means might make their homes far 
more attractive than they are without it. 
For hangings of any sort add wonderfully 
to the interior decoration; even the plain 
full-falling curtain of any sort of stuff adds 
most materially to the furnished look of a 
room. We all remember, too, in our youth- 
ful readings of old chronicles, the part that 
tapestries played in every royal hall and 
pageant, and the scenic effect they had on 
our imaginations; and they are as powerful 
in many another poem of our later reading 
as when flapping on the wall they accent- 
uate and emphasize the whole passion of 
“Tristram and Iseulte,” still swinging with 
fixed pictures while the souls of the dead 
lovers have fled out together into the rainy 
night across the sea: 
“In the light 

Flaps the ghost-like tapestry. 

And on the arras wrought you see 

A stately Huntsman clad in green, 

And round him a fresh forest scene. 

On that clear forest knoll he stays, 

With his pack round him, and delays. 

He stares and stares with troubled face 

At this huge gleam-lit fire-place, 

At the bright iron-figured door 

And those blown rushes on the floor. 

He gazes down into the room, 

With heated cheeks and flurried air, 

And to himself he seems to say, 

‘What place is this, and who are they? 

- * .* 7” . * * 

What! has some glamour made me sleep, 

And sent me with my dogs to sweep 

By night, with boisterous bugle-peal, 

Through some old sea-side knightly hal), 

Not in the free greenwood at all? 

That knight’s asleep, and at her prayer 

That lady by the bed doth kneel: 

Then hush, thou boisterous bugle- r 

The wild boar rustles in his lair, 

The fierce hounds snuff the tainted air, 

But lord and hounds keep rooted there. 

Cheer, cheer thy dogs into the brake, 

O Hunter! And without a fear 

Thy golden-tasselled bugle blow, 

And through the glades thy pastime take! 

For thou wilt rouse no sleepers here, 

For these thou seest are unmoved, 

Cold, cold as those that lived and loved 

A thousand years ago!” 





THE RING. 


ROM a mere bauble, an insignia of 

wealth and aristocracy, the Greeks ele- 
vated the ring to a sentimental distinction, 
and since that date it has assumed a signif- 
icance accorded to no other article of per- 
sonal adornment, as a token of affection be- 
tween the living, of eternal remembrance 
of dead or distant friends. Gold-workers 
and lapidaries have exercised their ingenu- 
ity in order to invent new and fantastic de- 
signs, to invest it with beauty or singular- 
ity; epigrammatists have exhausted their 
wit upon fitting mottoes to be inscribed 
within its enchanted circle; but it was re- 
served for the French jewellers of modern 
times to insnare the fancy by so adroitly ar- 
ranging the gems in their setting as to spell 
out, with their initial letters, some graceful 
sentiment or petname. In earlier days me- 
dicinal qualities were supposed to reside in 
the wedding ring, capable of removing im- 
perfections of the skin, though in later ages 
it would seem to be more effectual in devel- 
oping imperfections of the temper; in those 
ages of easy faith a ring which had touched 
the skulls of the Magi, reposing in solemn 
splendor in the Cathedral of Cologne, would 
secure the owner against the evil-eye, sud- 
den death, or accident, while that which 
bore the name of one of those Kings of the 
East, or had been blessed by the sovereign 
on Good-Friday, was a talisman, to which 
the most fastidious could not object, against 
cramps. Legend and history meet about 
this little hoop of gold, and enrich it with 
spell or story, as the ancient jewellers beau- 
tified it with elaborate chasings and pre- 
cious stones, with skillful labor lavished 
upon cameo and intaglio. Nowadays it has 
become a somewhat matter-of-fact orna- 
ment; rustic lovers no longer break it in 
halves as an assurance of constancy, ballad- 
makers no longer hang their rhymes upon 
it; all the cunning of our improved civiliza- 
tion can not fashion us a ring like SoLo- 
Mon’s, which can seal the evil genius of the 
times in a jar; and what goldsmith of to- 
day can warrant his rings to render the pur- 
chaser invisible, or to appease the injured 
gods if thrown into the sea? In brief, the 
ring has figured not only in domestic con- 
cerns, in affairs of love and witchcraft, but 
in church and state; and though the fem- 
inine mind is supposed to be peculiatly sus- 
ceptible to a regard for gewgaws and finery, 
yet the ring had long lost its novelty before 
its use was extended to women. 








PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Our Own CorrEsPonpDENt. } 


-_ present it is only in lingerie that any 
changes are to be observed. Very deep 
collars are becoming general, and during these 
days of oppressive heat young girls and very 
young married ladies dispense with a wrapping 
altogether. There is a great deal of caprice 
shown in the composition of these collars, which 
are made of batiste, mousseline, lace, or embroid- 
ered tulle, and combined with plain or brocaded 
Surah, which is embroidered with silk of various 
colors. These deep collars frequently have a 
broad binding, or rather a sort of revers, of plain 
or brocaded Surah, which is cut bias. With such 
collars are worn cuffs to match, and turned down 
on the outside of the sleeves, which are growing 
more and more plain and tight. For those who 
are very anxious to follow the fashion closely 
there are at present but two kinds of sleeves, 
either the half-long sleeve, which leaves the arm 
exposed, or the plain sleeve, which hermetically 
incloses the arm, and even the wrist. The cuffs 
are frequently made very deep for such plain 
and tight sleeves. It is well to become familiar 
with this form of sleeve (which is not becoming 
to all ladies), as it is very certain that next win- 
ter no other kind will be worn for morning toi- 
lettes. Moreover, everything returns to excess- 
ive flatness. High-necked corsages will be made 
very long, and entirely clinging. Skirts also are 
again made clinging, but are trimmed with poufs 
in the back. In a word, the problem which the 
dress-makers seem to be trying to solve is this: 
to obtain the appearance of fullness, with flat- 
ness in reality; to make clinging garments, mould- 
ed on the figure, and trim them with a host of 
draperies, garnitures, ruches, laces, etc. 

One of the tendencies of the present fashion 
with women who are not only rich, but prodigal, 
is to employ for one of the thousand caprices of 
fashion—for one of those caprices which hardly 
last as long as the toilette to which they are 
adapted—objects of great value, the acquisition 
of which has cost large sums comparatively. At 
present there is a massacre of very old India 
cashmere shawls, with the borders not very deep, 
but very fine, and artistically colored. Of these 
are made dress trimmings, combining them with 
the thin wool called nuns’ veiling. I have seen 
in preparation an autumn toilette of nuns’ veil- 
ing in a very soft tint of gray. The borders of 
an old shawl with a white ground were set in 
guise of revers on the edge of the very long po- 
lonaise, and the narrow borders of the same 
shawl furnished the trimming for the sleeves and 
the corsage. This toilette runs no risk of be- 
coming common, Fortunately there is something 
more accessible, that is, lace in all the tones of 
white down to a brown tinge. Lace at present 
enjoys renewed favor, which will continue until 
the winter toilettes appear. It matters little if 
the lace be coarse, so long as it looks yellowish. 
White laces are even dipped in an infusion of 
tea (fanatics prefer a light infusion of coffee), 
and are then used for trimming dresses of all 
kinds, without exception—dresses of linen, batiste, 
veiling, and, above all, for garnitures of Madras 
(a plaid goods of silk batiste), for even the gar- 
nitures are trimmed: The fashion in which most 
of these laces are employed consists of pleating 
two rows of lace, and sewing them together on 
the straight edges. 

It must not be supposed that the enormous 
quantity of printed or brocaded, striped or plaid 
goods, which has been fabricated, has entirely 
taken the place of plain goods. The latter are 
never seen without the former, but in most in- 
stances they represent the principal part of the 
toilette. The skirt and the polonaise (which is 
again becoming the rage) are both of plain mate- 
rial, but their trimmings, the large revers of the 
polonaise, the fronts of which appear to be turn- 
ed up on the under edge, are of printed or bro- 
caded goods. There is worn a great number of 
dresses of plain cotton satin (satteen). These are 
trimmed with Pompadour percale, or with plain 
percale when the satteen is figured. The fashion 
of bags carried in the hand or attached to the 
belt is spreading. Hitherto these bags have al- 
ways been made to match the toilette. Among 
trimmings employed at present, and which will 
be principally in vogue for the fall for full-dress 
toilettes, should be mentioned the bands of tulle 
entirely covered with an embroidery of beads rep- 
resenting palm leaves or Arabic designs, and 
sometimes flowers or fruit, which is less pretty. 
These beads are of diverse tints and iridescent, 
that is to say, with metallic reflexes in all the 
shades of the prism, They have already been 
worn last winter, and will be still more fashion- 
able this winter. 

The coiffure of the hair is not so low and flat 
as it was last winter. To be more exact, we 
should add that there is no longer any uniform- 
ity in the coiffure. On this point, too, fashion 
emancipates itself from all rule, and grows more 
and more individual, and consequently very va- 
ried. Youthful and pretty faces with regular fea- 
tures continue to dress the hair in flat bandeaux. 
But this style of coiffure is extremely unbecom- 
ing to faces with irregular features—chiffonnées, as 
they say in Paris—as well as to women who are 
no longer very young. For such as these the 
hair should be puffed, frizzed in front, and ar- 
ranged higher behind. It is impossible to lay 
down a positive rule in this matter, as each face 
should be coiffed to suit its own particular style, 
but it is comforting to know that all varieties of 
coiffure are accepted by the present fashion. To 
this I may add that fashion likewise sanctions all 
varieties of shapes in bonnets. 

When much lace (rather narrow, about the 
width of two inches) is used for flounces, it is on 
condition that it shall alternate with flounces of 
Surah or nuns’ veiling, the two materials most in 
favor this season. Still narrower lace is also 
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used, but only to border the flounces of Surah or 
veilin 

For iollettes worn in the morning the tendency 
in the fall and winter will be more and more to- 
ward the riding costume in regard to the corsage, 
as well as to the ensemble of the toilette. Skirt 
of light cloth or heavy wool goods, pleated per- 
pendicularly in front only. The bottom (with the 
exception of the front breadth) is trimmed with 
a very deep flounce pleated like the front of the 
skirt. Flat over-skirt, without trimming, open- 
ing on the skirt in front. Riding jacket very 
long, with masculine coat revers on the neck, and 
sleeves entirely plain. Deep cuffs of white ba- 
tiste turned up on the sleeves. A wide collar of 
the same batiste, and a loosely tied cravat of Su- 
rah. For a wrapping, when one is required, a 
long visite with hood lined with silk of a bright 
shade. For the winter the same kind of wrap- 
ping will be lined with fur. Very deep cuffs and 
collar of the same fur. Emmetine Raymonb. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE PILGRIMAGE SUIT. 
— pilgrimage suit illustrated on page 573, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, is 
one of the prettiest models for autumn and win- 
ter suits. Several of the leading features of win- 


ter styles are shown in this suit, viz., the pilgrim 


polonaise, the cord and tassels for the waist, the 
cape with a hood, the Madras plaid wool, and the 
new way of combining plain and plaid materials. 
The English homespuns, lady’s cloth, heavy flan- 
nels, serge, camel’s-hair, and cashmeres of solid 
dark colors, and also of black, are used for trav- 
elling, morning, and shopping suits, made by the 
pilgrimage pattern. The gay wool plaids called 
Madras plaids, and the dark cloth plaids and 
checks very similar to those chosen for gentle- 
men’s business suits, are used for parts of such 
suits, and sometimes for the entire dress. The 
polonaise is closely fitted at the waist, and the 
cord with tassels is used for ornament, and also 
for holding a fan, vinaigrette, tablets, purse, ete. 
The back has fullness added below the waist, and 
is draped in an easy and graceful way. The wide 
border of plaid may be set upon the polonaise 
proper or added below; this furnishes an excel- 
lent plan for remodelling polonaises of last sea- 
son that are too short for this long over-dress 
pattern. The small round cape is fitted by darts 
on the shoulders, and is completed by the hood 
which is now so popularly worn in Europe, and 
which will be adopted for many wraps this win- 
ter. It is customary to use some bright-colored 
material for lining these hoods, and red stuffs are 
especially liked for this purpose, such as Surah, 
satin, or cashmere. The cape, the wide border, 
the euffs, and the lower skirt are now made of 
the figured, plaid, or striped goods, while the 
over-dress is of plain single color. 

In some of the pilgrimage suits sent out from 
Paris bright-colored Surah is used for the facings 
of the hood, for the revers on the polonaise, for 
wide, deep borders on the half-open sleeves, and 
also for bordering a kilt-pleated flounce on the 
lower skirt. Thus a very handsome suit is of 
Capucine brown wool, with hood lining and bor- 
ders of écru Surah. There is a tendency toward 
making sleeves much wider at the wrist than the 
coat sleeves now worn ; for instance, there are the 
broad Oriental sleeves, nearly half a yard wide, 
with the seam inside the arm turned back to the 
bend of the arm, and displaying the inside lining 
of bright red or yellow Surah. The cords around 
the waist are sometimes much thicker than those 
represented in the suit illustrated, and are like 
great ropes, with knots tied in them at intervals. 


FOR COMBINATIONS, 


Plaids, stripes, and plain red stuffs of either 
bright or dark shades are used for combining with 
plain goods, and to serve for trimmings, as the 
foundation of the suit is usually plain. Thus a 
second dress of Capucine brown wool has the sin- 
gle-breasted cut-away basque, and the double kilt 
skirt of plain wool, with a Byron collar and cuffs 
of velvet of the same shade. To brighten this 
sombre dress Madras plaid wool is used, with 
brown for the foundation, barred and striped with 
old gold, dull red, and dark green. This plaid is 
used in a wide straight scarf somewhat in fichu 
shape, yet placed much lower on the shoulders 
than fichus are, and fastened low on the bust, 
where it terminates in a broad loop and two 
square ends. A wider plaid scarf then forms a 
short and much-wrinkled apron with ends hang- 
ing behind. A Madras kerchief of velvet of the 
same colors of the plaid trims the round hat of 
plush, and a lophophore breast and aigrette are 
stuck in the left side quite far forward. A 
coachmen’s drab cloth costume of dark shade has 
purple-striped wool for bordering the over-skirt, 
the two kilt flounces, and for the collar and fold- 
ed cravat on the double-breasted cut-away basque. 
Black dresses illuminated with red are in especial 
favor in Paris. One of these is black cashmere 
made in Jersey fashion, with the plain corsage 
laced behind with a red silk lacing-string ; the 
sleeves are flowing, and are turned back from the 
wrist half way up the arm to show a red Surah 
facing. The skirt is kilted,and the over-skirt 
has a deep apron front much wrinkled near the 
top, while the back has scarfs that form long 
loops showing a red Surah lining. To border the 
apron are two rows of red wool balls, like those 
formerly used in fringe; these balls are strung, 
and hang in loops that give a very pretty finish. 
Other black wool costumes with cut-away basque 
and single skirt ruffled up the front have a red 
Surah Directoire collar, which is smooth and stiff 
in the back, but is gathered on the front revers. 
The red also appears on the cuffs, which are slit 
open on the upper seam, and instead of clinging 
to the sleeves, fall open and backward, as if made 
of the sleeve lining carelessly turned up on the 
outside. The basque is faced with red, the ruf- 





fies on the front are lined with it, and there is a 
narrow red frill like a balayeuse around the skirt. 
Long red ostrich plumes are then worn on the 
bonnet. 


HANDKERCHIEF DRESSES. 


French manufacturers have given great variety 
to the mouchoir or handkerchief patterns so 
popular during the summer for gingham dresses, 
and have introduced them for autumn and win- 
ter. They have woven the finest wool and silk 
mixtures into squares, like handkerchiefs, with 
the centre plain or in small checks, while the 
border is of the gayest Madras plaids; or, to be 
more exact, the border is formed of lines or 
stripes of many bright colors, which cross each 
other at the four corners of the square, and these 
corners form the plaids which are the stylish fea- 
ture of the new mouchoir wool goods. Plum, 
peacock blue, bronze, and myrtle green are the 
quiet colors most used for the centres of these 
thick wool handkerchiefs, while brilliant hues 
are in the borders. A great deal of red and yel- 
low is in these borders, but instead of being the 
glaring red and yellow of bandana handker- 
chiefs, these colors are toned down into what is 
called old red and old gold. Twilled plaids, like 
Surah, armure goods in bird’s-eye patterns, plain 
woven homespuns, and cloths of good weight are 
brought out in these designs. Ladies who prefer 
black dresses to those with colors will wear mou- 
choir dresses that are entirely black ; the centre 
of each square is black armure wool, and the 
striped border is silk with satin lustre. 


BORDERED WOOLLENS. 


Woollen goods, with a border for trimming 
woven along the selvedge, is another novelty im- 
ported for autumn and winter dresses. These 
borders are three to five inches wide, and may be 
of the same color as the body of the goods, or in 
contrast, and are shown in Madras stripes and in 
rich Gobelin tapestry designs, as well as simpler 
brocaded patterns. The purple shades—plum, 
évéque, prélat, prune, and amethyst—are largely 
represented in such goods ; there is also bronze, 
bottle green, old red, and the various blue shades 
from peacock blue to the invisible blue-black. 


AUTUMN MILLINERY. 


Small bonnets and large round hats are dis- 
played for autumn and winter, The bonnets are 
small capote shapes, with the front slightly rolled 
backward or projecting on top, yet very close on 
the sides. The crowns are stiff, and of medium 
size, with or without a curtain band. These, as 
well as most round hats, will be worn quite far 
back on the head, and are furnished with strings. 
The round hats are large English turbans, with 
the brim rolled up all around, but not close to the 
crown ; or else they are in Rubens and Gainsbor- 
ough shapes, with one side—the left—turned up 
higher than the other. For smaller hats is a 
close turban, and also a medium size in the shape 
of the English walking hat ; the latter has a low 
broad crown, and a broad brim turned up on each 
side, but not close against the crown; this gives 
a broader appearance than has been used in this 
shape, and leaves a space that is to be filled in by 
long and very thick ostrich plumes. 

The principal feature of new French millinery 
goods is the plush pile and fur-like finish given 
them. This is seen not only on the bonnets them- 
selves, but on the fabrics for trimming. The un- 
usual cold of the last winter in Paris is said to 
have suggested to manufacturers the propriety 
of introducing fleecy, warm-looking goods of all 
kinds, and the same cause has brought thick fea- 
thers into use, almost to the exclusion of artificial 
flowers. Smooth felt bonnets are not found 
among the early importations of millinery. The 
bulk of the stock of untrimmed bonnets is made 
of plush-finished felts and “ furry” beavers, while 
many trimmed bonnets are of silk plush or of 
velvet. The long woolly nap is very becoming, 
and this fact is so well recognized that many bon- 
nets and hats with smooth beaver crowns have 
the fleecy finish on the brim. Sometimes real 
furs, especially seal-skin and the gray fox furs, 
are introduced as parts of bonnets, and there are 
bonnets made entirely of ostrich feathers stripped 
from their stems and applied to felt, or else woven 
into a foundation ; the latter are most seen in the 
natural gray shades of ostrich plumage. Small 
turbans of fancy feathers are shown in most ex- 
quisite colorings to wear with cloth and mouchoir 
costumes. The lophophore, impion, pheasant, 
and peacock feathers are used for turbans, and 
they are completed by two wings at the back that 
touch without lapping, in the Mercury fashion 
worn several years ago. There are also diadems 
of these fancy feathers that will trim a hat, and 
there are lovely feather pompons, buckles, acorns, 
cones, and leaves, with breasts or wings, and 
sometimes the entire bird is worn. Some golden 
plumes of the bird-of-paradise are also shown. 

Red is the color that will be most used in fall 
millinery; it is used for the entire bonnet, or else 
in combination with other colors. The fur beaver 
bonnets and hats are imported in dull red, myrtle 
green, bronze, coachmen’s drab, Capucine brown, 
peacock blue, and the various shades of purple, 
also in white and black ; the latter are especially 
lustrous, and are very handsome when trimmed 
with many plumes of the same color, and long 
ornaments of gold or of jet. 

For trimming bonnets, plush, satin, some velvet, 
and the satin Surah—which is the soft twilled 
satin called by milliners satin merveilleux—are 
the fashionable materials. The Madras plaids 
described for dress goods are shown in Surah 
handkerchiefs, in velvets, plush, and ribbons ; the 
colors in these gay plaids are most quaintly blend- 
ed, and are decidedly unique. Chenille will also 
be used again in thick cords, and in a sort of gal- 
loon or passementerie, in which it is combined 
with tinsel. Jet will be a great deal used for 
crowns, for covering brims, in ornaments and 
feathers, and in long hollow cut beads for edg- 
ing the brims of bonnets, three or four rows ap- 
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pearing on the edge. Some colored beaded orna- 
ments are shown, especially in heliotrope, dahlia, 
lilac, and other purple shades ; also in amber an 


golden hues. Beaded Surah is imported for trim- 
mings. Another novelty is tigre, or tiger plush, 
with the mottled brown shades of tiger-skins. 
This is used for covering the brims of bonnets, 
and is shown to fine effect on one of the new 
picturesque shapes called the Wagner hat; the 
soft crown of plain brown velvet falls on the ¢i- 
gre brim, which projects slightly, and is lined with 
red plush, bees and bugs of gilt, or of 
mixed jet and gilt, are stylish ornaments. There 
are also bands of gilt ribbon that are worn below 
the crown of the bonnet, and formed into clasps 
to hold soft satin Surah in place. Large jet beads 
are used in the same way. 

Scarcely any face trimming is found inside 
French bonnets, as a fleecy plush lining is more 
becoming. This lining is often in contrast with 
the outside of the bonnet. Strings are on all bon- 
nets, and the fancy for a “border” finish is so 
great that bonnet strings of satin Surah have a 
wide border of plush across the end. Plush 
strings are lined with Surah. Ribbon strings are 
five or six inches wide when made of soft rib- 
bon, though velvet ribbon strings are not more 
than three inches wide. Satin Surah strings are 
a fourth of a yard wide, with an inch-wide hem ; 
doubled Surah strings are also worn. The trim- 
ming is placed far forward, and consists most 
often of a satin Surah or a plush scarf, which 
may be loosely folded on the brim, even reaching 
over its edge to the inside of the bonnet. It is 
either prolonged at the sides to form strings, or 
else it forms two puffs below the back of the 
crown; an ornament of some kind separates the 
puffs, and similar ornaments are low on the sides, 
where the strings begin. Ostrich plumes—long, 
demi-long, and the merest tips—are used. When 
long, two plumes are made to surround the crown 
and nearly cover the brim, thus entirely trimming 
the bonnet. Two half-long plumes are posed 
downward, on the left side usually, with bows or 
a pompon at the top. Small tips are used in 
numbers from three to eight. They are very 
closely curled, and are put on irregularly in dé- 
chiré and capricious fashion. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; Arrken, Son, & Co. ; and Worru- 
ington, Smiru, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE memorial against vivisection addressed 
to Mr. GLapsTong has been signed, among oth- 
ers, by Lord SHarressury, Lord CoLeripae, 
Cardinal Mannine, Prince Lucren Bonaparte, 
Dr. ApLeR, Mr. Froupg, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
Burne-Jones, Mr. BROWNING, and Mr, Tenny- 
SON. 

—Sefior Mariscal, the new Minister from 
Mexico, married an American lady when he was 
attached to the legation here some years ago. 

—There is some probability that the white- 
robed monks of the Grande Chartreuse will re- 
move to this country. They are of the Carthu- 
sian order, and they employ large numbers of 
people in the manufacture of their medicinal 
preparations, and of the delicious cordial which 
bears their name. 

—Specimens of Californian wealth are the 
amounts of Mr. LELAND STANFORD’S posses- 
sions, some thirty-four million dollars, of Mr. 
CHARLES CROCKER’S, about the same, and of 
Mrs. Mary HopKins’s, a little over twenty-five 
millions. 

—Rumor runs that knighthood is to be con- 
ferred on the choral musician Mr. Henry Lesuig. 

—The Sara Bernhardt tie is of white mull, fall 
and wide, knotted in a fluffy bow high at the 
throat. 

—Lord BeEaconsFIELD sent his private secre- 
tary to inquire after Mr. GLADSTONE’s health. 

—Ata late London ball, given by the Countess 
of Cork, the guests were asked to wear no other 
flowers than roses. 

—Miss Auice LippELn, for whom Alice in 
Wonderiand was written, is about to be married 
to a Mr. RecinaLp HarGreaves, of Cuffuells, a 
house where Pitt and GzorGE the Third have 
visited, and one of the prettiest places in that 
part of England called the New Forest. 

—LayakD, MILLAlts, Sava, TennreL, Du Mav- 
RIER, Lord Houcuton, THomas Hueues, Ros- 
ERT BROWNING, and GEORGE MEREDITH were all 
among the mourners at Tom TayLor’s funeral. 
Tuomas Hueues is to furnish an article upon 
bapa dae to Macmillan’ s. 

eneral TODLEBEN is said to have been but 
a poor administrator of the government of South- 
ern Russia, and to have left it in disgrace. 

—The comet seen by Dr. GouLp at Cordova, 
South America, which comes within a hundred 
thousand miles of the sun, is said to be the same 
one seen by ARISTOTLE when he was thirteen 
years old. 

—A little table, two feet by a foot and a half 
in size, inherited by the Duke of Portland, has 
been inventoried as worth ten thousand guineas, 
At another inventory, some time since, of the 
valuables of the bankrupt Duke of Newcastle, a 
trifling little cup was found to have been valued 
by Mr. Hops, the Duke’s father-in-law, at ten 
thousand pounds. 

—Miss SaraH ADAmMs, a niece of Mrs. JAMES 
T. Fievps, has made a translation of HERMANN 
Grimm’s lectures on GOETHE, with which the 
author is greatly pleased. 

—At a ball given on board ship by the officers 
of the British war vessels Calcutta and Excellent, 
the decks were put into good condition for 
dancing by the sailors, who, before the arrival 
of the guests, danced on them some hours with 
vigor to the music of whistles and other instru- 
ments played by the officers quite @ la Pinafore. 

—Mr. Louis J enNINGs says that when the social 
history of the Victorian aristocracy is written, 
it will be found as scandalous as that of CHARLES 
the Second’s. Probably it will be but a minor 

cadillo of the chronicle that reports the inci- 
ent, occurring the other night, ofa lady leaving 
a grand ball, wrapped in a curiously rich pearl- 
embroidered cloak, with ornaments like fringes 
of drooping icicles and pearl marguerites, get- 
ting into her coach, and driving off in spite of 
the cries of half a dozen servants that the cloak 
did not belong to her; or another incident of a 








high-born lady representing herself in the cloak- 
room as the sister of the owner of an exquisite 
Chantilly scarf, fine as gossamer, its shadowy 
woven flowers just tea-tinted with age, and walk- 
ing off with it, unfortunately just in time to 
meet the owner, who relieved her of the burden. 

—Commissioner Lg Duc recently invited the 
tea-merchants of this country to drink drawings 
of tea grown in Georgia. Samples had previous- 
ly been sent to tea-merchants in London, and 
the general verdict was that the tea was very 
fragrant, of a high type, and resembling the 
finest Chinese black teas and the hill teas of 
India. 

—An obelisk of hammered granite a little 
more than thirty-three feet in height is to be 
erected at the grave of CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 
The only inscription is to be her name, in pol- 
ished letters on a rough base. 

—An English paper having been pleased to ob- 
serve that PHILLIPs Brooks spoke with but lit- 
tle of our “‘nasal peculiarity,” an American 
newspaper was equally pleased that Dean Stan- 
LEY did not drop his h’s when preaching in 
Trinity, 

—The present proprietors of Abbotsford, Mr. 
and Mrs. MAXWELL Scort, who are absent from 
the place, reaped last year a harvest of more 
than a thousand pounds in admission fees to 
visit it. 

—The Abbé Bruery has just followed the ex- 
ample of Pére Hyacintue and married, making 
much stir at Cannes by means of it. The Bish- 
SP. Von Fresus forbade the banns, but the 
Mayor solemnized the union nevertheless. 

—Mr. RussELL, a brother-in-law of General 
HANCOCK, says that on asking an old colored 
servant, who had been in the family for more 
than forty years, if she had heard the news of 
the General’s nomination, “* For gracious !”’ said 
she, “I’m dat oberrejoiced to hear it! What 
church is he done gwine join ?”’ 

—The report of the Stafford House Commit- 
tee on the services of doctors and nurses in the 
Zulu war declares that the ladies thus employed 
mitigated the suffering for friend and foe alike, 
and adds that “the more refined the lady, the 
more her influence was felt.” 

—Another claimant is about to disturb the 
courts of aristocracy in England, if he can find 
money enough to prosecute. In this case it is a 
Scotch peerage that is in question, it being alleged 
by the person claiming to be his son by the first 
marriage that Lord HUNTINGTOWER, some years 
after being domiciled in Scotland with a lady 
whom he acknowledged as his wife, and so ac- 
knowledged subsequently before the Lord Chief 
Baron, married a lady in England, whose son 
has recently voted at Holyrood, in the election 
of one of the Scotch peers to the House of Lords, 
as the Earl of Dysart. 

—One of the encouraging letters to Dr. Tan- 
NER during his fast told of a pig that was buried 
in a hay-stack seven months without food or 
water, and survived. ‘You may think this a 
hog story,” says the letter, “ but I know it to 
be a fact. I was to uncle’s, and see the pig 
myself.” 

—The dowager Duchess of Somerset, who re- 
cently died at Somerset House, was a daughter 
of Sir MicuageL Stewart, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Renfrew, and sister of the Admiral of the Fleet, 
Sir Houston Stewart, and was noted for her 
generous hospitality to foreigners. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE was recently arrested, deliv- 
ered into custody, and tried by a jury; which 
means that among the minor places belonging 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer is that of 
Master of the Mint, which makes him liable in 
the annual ‘trial of the pyx”’ till.a jury of gold- 
smiths declares the specimen pieces of gold and 
silver coinage in the pyx to be of true weight 
and goodness. Of course Mr. GLADSTONE was 
acquitted. 

—When Rocuerorr arrived in Paris, the dem- 
onstrations frightened his little grandchild so 
that she cried ; there were eight thousand people 
in the court-yard of the terminus, and fifty thou- 
sand in the Place de la Bastille. The workmen 
ran out, tools in hand, as the roars of the popu- 
lace announced his carriage, their faces all grime 
and tears. The hero escaped the crowd with 
difficulty, and dined in the evening with Victor 
Hvao, who long ago adopted him as a third son. 

—Mrs. LANDER (JEAN DavENPORT), who in 
her childhood was the original of tiie Infant 
Phenomenon of Nicholas Nickleby, lately took to 
Europe her two adopted sons—members of the 
DavENPORT family, although bearing the name 
of LaNDER—to see the Oberammergau Pussion 
Play. She is fitting the lads for the stage, and 
they already exhibit a good deal of dramatic 
talent. 

—Mr. Epison says that the flying-machine is 
the next thing on which the thought of the sci- 
entific world will concentrate, and that he him- 
self has been thinking the matter over a little, 
and proposes at some time to make a few pre- 
paratory tests with a captive machine worked 
by electricity. 

—The young artists and art students in Lon- 
don are getting themselves up to look as much 
like ALMa TADEMA as possible. 

—The Mayor of Szegedin having used in vain 
all such methods as imprisonment, whipping, 
and hanging in order to drive away the gypsy 
Tziganes, who beg, steal, tell fortunes, and are a 
nuisance generally, one-day ordered them all to 
be shavea. They declared they preferred death, 
and they now give the city a wide berth. 

—The escort of the ex-Empress Evctniz 
through Natal was composed of eighty-six people 
and two hundredanimals. Young Bieer, acom- 
panion of the Prince Imperial, went in advance to 

itch the tents. Sir Evetyn Woop drove the 

mpress and another lady, sometimes Mrs. Ron- 
ALD CAMPBELL, sometimes Lady Woop. Lieu- 
tenan SLapE and a party of Natal Irregulars, 
mostly gentlemen, rode on either side. A great 
many trees were set out on the field, and the 
Empress planted wreaths of bulbs on the graves 
of the fallen soldiers. 

—The Empress of Russia left her priceless 
diamonds to be divided between her daughter 
Marie (the Duchess of Edinburgh) and the Cza- 
revna, and the future wives of her younger sons, 
together with her two young granddaughters, 
the Grand Duchess Xenta and Marie ALEXAN- 
pra Victoria. Among them is a crown which 
she wore but once in her life. In her wardrobe 
are rich laces and superb gowns embroidered in 

old. The executors spend several hours every 
, oe cataloguing the valuables in the Winter 
Palace, which, among other things, comprise 
works of art in bronze, lapis, and malachite, and 
paintings by RapHagL and DoMENIOHINO, 
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Embroidered 
Furniture, 
Pigs. 1-14. 

Fig. 1.—Cro- 

CHET Borper 

ror Furnirvre. 

This border con- 

sists of two 

parts worked 
separately, and 
set on a strip of 
plush. Itis cro- 
cheted with gen- 
darme blue, 
olive, and coral 
red worsted, and 
finished with tassels of the same. For the 
narrow part, which is set on the under edge 
of the plush strip, work on a foundation of 
suitable length, crocheted with olive worst- 
ed, as follows: Ist round.—With the same 

shade of 


Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross 
Strtcn EmpBrorwery. 
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Fig. 3.—Fork ror Crocuet 
Gime Frince ror TaBie- 
Cover, Fic. 2.—Haur Sizer. 
[See Figs. 2, 4, and 5.] 


st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st., and repeat 
from *. 38d round.—On the other 
side of the foundation, with blue 
worsted, like the 2d round. Fasten 


a colored tassel to the middle of every 3 de. in the 2d round. For the scallop row 
at the top of the plush strip work on a foundation crocheted with coral red 
worsted the lst round.—With the same shade always alternately work 1 ch., 1 
cross double crochet, consisting of 1 stc. (short treble crochet) on the second 
following st. in the preceding round, 1 chk., 1 ste. on the second following st., 


fastening the middle vein of this to the middle 
vein of the preceding ste. (to do this, after 
throwing the thread over the first time, insert 
the needle in the middle vein of the preceding 
stc., and in working off the stc. draw the thread 
through the former likewise). 2d round.—On 
the other side of the foundation st., with olive 
worsted, like the 2d round of the narrow portion 
of the border. Next work the points, each sep- 
arately, and alternately with one of the three 
colors of worsted, as follows: 1 sl. (slip stitch) 
on the second following st. in the Ist round, 
five times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the third 
following st., * turn the work, 1 ch., 1 sl. on 
the middle of the next 5 ch., four times alter- 
nately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 
ch., then repeat three times from +, the num- 
ber of ch. scallops diminishing by one in each 
repetition. Fasten a 
tassel to each point 
and hollow between 
the points. 

Figs. 2-5.—Tasie 
with VELVET Cover 
AND COrocnet GIMP 
Frinez. This French 
walnut table is cover- 
ed smoothly with ma- 
roon velvet, and bor- 
dered with fringe, 
worked with maroon 










Fig. 11.—Emerowerep Cra. 
For design see Suppl., No, XL, Fig. 48. 


worsted and silk in crochet gimp, and edged at 
the top with crochet picots. To work the gimp 
use a wooden fork, as shown by Fig. 8. The 
width of the fork should correspond with the 
width desired for the fringe. To work the 
gimp, form a loop of the end of the working 
thread with a crochet-needle, in the usual man- 
ner, slip the loop off the needle, and hold it with 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand. Take 





























worsted work always alternately 
2 de. (double crochet) on the 
next 2 st. (stitch), 1 ch. (chain 
stitch), pass over 1 st. 
(with coral red worsted).— * 8 
de. separated each by 1 ch. on 
the next st. in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., 1 sec. (single cro- ; 
chet) on the second following oy? mt) wy =v, 


Fig. 6.—Empromwerep Carr. 





the narrow 
prong of the 
fork between 
the thumb and 
forefinger, so 
that it rests on 
the end of the 
working thread, 
slip the latter 
through between 
both prongs to 
the froat, lay 
the thread on 
“the right (broad) 

) Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross prong, toward 
Stircu Emprorery. the back, and 
on the fingers of 

the left hand. Take up the loop on the 
crochet-needle, and draw the working thread 
through the loop, throwing it once on the 
needle. Slip the loop from the needle, turn 
the fork from right to left, so that the 
work. 
ing thread lies on the (nar- 
row) prong at the right, * 
take up the loop formed 
previously on the crochet- 
needle, form a new loop, 
throwing the thread over 
once, and on the upper 
thread of the loop on the 
left (broad) prong crochet 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Borper ror Fuarnirvure. Fig. 5.—Crocnet Give Frince 


For TaBie-Cover, Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 4.—Crocnet Grr Frince 
ror Cuarr-Cover, Fie. 7. 


Fig. 7,—CHar WITH VELVET CovER 1 sc. in the direction of the arrow. 

anp Crocuet Gimp Fringe. Slip the st. from the needle, turn 

[See Fig. 4.] the fork from right to left, and 

repeat from *. After finishing 

the gimp, slip off the loops from the fork, cut through the long loops, which form 

the fringe strands, and on the short loops work one round with similar worsted 

and silk, as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. on the next loop, 1 p. (picot, con- 

sisting of 5 chain stitches and 1 sc. on the first of these), 1 sc. on the same loop. 
Fig. 4 shows the fringe without the pieots, and Fig. 5 shows it with picots. 

Fig. 6.—Emprowerep Cuarr. This chair is of carved 
wood, and the seat and back are trimmed with embroid- 
ery worked on a foundation of beige-colored satin with 
silk of various colors. 

Fig. 7.—Caam with Vetvet Cover anp CrocHEt 
Gimp Frings. The seat, back, and feet of this French 
walnut chair are covered smoothly with maroon velvet, 
and trimmed with fringe worked in crochet gimp, as 
shown by Fig. 4 (see description of table, Fig. 2). 

Fig. 8.—Emsromerep Foorstoot. The cushion of 
this footstool is covered with red velvet, embroidered 
in the design given by Fig. 47, Supplement. Having 
transferred the design to the material, work the em- 
broidery with réséda floss silk in four shades in dove- 
tailed satin stitch and point Russe, and the stems and 
vines in chain stitch. The veins and the middle rib in 
the leaves are defined with fine steel cord. The seam 
made by setting on the cover at the edge of the foot- 
stool is concealed under bull- 
ion fringe, finished with small 
tassels. 

Fig. 9.—EmBrorperep Easy- 
Cuatr. The cushion of this 
easy-chair is covered with 
olive velvet. The edge of the 
seat and the arms are trimmed 
with olive bullion fringe, fin- 
ished with tassels. The vel- 
vet designed for the back of 
the chair is embroidered in 
the design Fig. 20, Supple- 


Fig. 2.—TasLe with Vetvet Cover anp CROCHET 
Give Friner.—[See Figs. 3-5.] 

















Fig. 8.—EmpromwErED Foorstoot. 
For design see Suppl., No. X., Fig. 47. 












Fig. 10.—Recrprion Cnam.—Crocuer 
AND Pott Russe Empromery. 


Fig. 9.—Empromeren Easy-Cuar. 
for design see Supplement, No, V., Fig. 20. 
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Fig. 12.—Emprorerep Cuarr. 


ment, in appliqué, and in diagonal button-hole, 
tent, herring-bone, and chain stitch. For the ap- 
plication cut the flowers of golden brown cloth, 
edge them with button-hole stitches of silk in a 
darker shade of the same color, and work the in- 
tervening leaflets with golden brown silk in diag- 
onal button-hole stitch. The middle part of the 
flower is worked in satin stitch with dark blue 


Fig. 18.—Sora wirn Twwy.—[See Fig. 14, Double Page. ] silk, and the veins in tent stitch with light blue 
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silk, The leaves cut of olive cloth are button- 
hole stitched on the foundation with silk of the 
same color in a lighter shade, and the veins are 
worked in chain stitch with Bordeaux silk. The 
lower figure of golden brown cloth is button-hole 
stitched on the foundation with silk in a lighter 
shade, and is ornamented with herring - bone 
stitches. For the outer petals of the upper 
flower worked in diagonal button-hole stitch use 
blue silk in four shades, for the lower petals fawn- 
colored silk, edge them in chain stitch with silk 
of the same color in a lighter shade, and define 
the veins with triple rows of tent-stitching. The 
flowers at the sides are worked with pink silk in 
several shades. For the lancet-shaped leaves 
worked in a similar manner use réséda and 
brownish silk in several shades, and edge them 
with chain stitches. The vines and stems and 
the trunk of the tree figure are defined by sev- 
eral rows of chain-stitching. 

Fig. 10.— Reception CHarr,—CrocHet AND 
Port Russe Emprowerry. This chair of carved 
wood is cushioned and covered with red velvet. 
The velvet designed for the back is trimmed with 
an application of red satin in the centre, and with 
a crochet border, gold braid, and point Russe 
embroidery. A full-sized section of the border, 
with directions for working, will be published in 
an early number of the Bazar. 

Fig. 11.—Empromerep Cuan. The seat and 
back of this rose-wood chair are covered with 
maroon velvet, and the former is edged with bull- 
ion fringe finished with tassels, The material de- 
signed for the back of the chair is embroidered. 
Fig. 48, Supplement, gives a section of the design 
for the centre. The design for the borders will 
be published in an early number. For the double 
lines framing the borders sew on two threads of 
fawn-colored filling silk in two shades, with over- 
cast stitches (point de Boulogne) of floss silk in 
the same color, and embroider the spaces between 
the inner double lines in point Russe with olive 
silk in two shades, and the spaces in the outer 
double lines in point Russe with cream and fawn 
colored silk. For the diagonal double lines in 
the border at the top and bottom use réséda silk, 
stitch it on with similar silk, and embroider the 
intervals in point Russe with silk of a lighter 
shade. The leaf figures are worked in diagonal 
button-hole stitch with pink and yellow silk. In 
the border on the sides use réséda filling silk for 
the outlines of the four-leaved figures, embroider 
the hollows with pink silk, and work the rosettes 
in diagonal button-hole stitch with peacock blue, 
and in knotted stitch with yellow silk. The cross 
figures of pale blue filling silk are stitched on 
with pink silk, In the middle portion of the de- 
sign work the corner figure with peacock blue 
silk in diagonal button-hole stitch. For the con- 
tinuation of this figure sew on bronze-colored 
filling silk in three shades, with silk of the same 
eolor, and work the knotted stitches with light 








pink silk. In the figures: at the sides, for the 
serpentine lines sew on pink silk, for the sprays 
réséda and bronze, and for the remaining figures 
peacock blue silk, each with silk of the same 
color, 

Fig. 12.—Empromwerep Carr. The seat and 
back of this French walnut chair are covered 
with peacock blue velvet. A row of gimp and a 
fringe of worsted and silk in the same color bor- 
der the chair. The velvet for the back of the 
chair is embroidered. The design for this em- 
broidery, with directions for working it, will be 
published in our next number. 

Figs. 18 and 14.—Sora wits Tiwy. This 
carved walnut sofa is cushioned and covered with 
bronze velvet. Bullion fringe with tassels in the 
same color borders the seat of the sofa, and sim- 
ilar fringe is on the arms. On the back of the 
sofa is spread a tidy worked on écru cheese- 
cloth in cross stitch embroidery, bordered with a 
drawn-work design, and ravelled out for fringe. 
Fig. 14 on double page gives a section of the de- 
sign for the cross stitch embroidery, which is 
worked with split floss silk in the colors given in 
the description of symbols. Each cross stitch is 
worked over four threads of the material in height 
and width. The design for the drawn-work will 
be published in an early number of the Bazar. 
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CHAPTER LIL. 
LANCELO?T’S LETTERS, 


Tue new Lord of Brackenbury soon discovered 
that he had underestimated rather than overes- 
timated the amount of work awaiting his return. 
It may readily be conceived how dry, disagreeable, 
and fatiguing much of that work could not fail 
to be. Perpetual consultations with Mr. Marra- 
bles; frequent journeyings to and fro between 
Brackenbury, Singleton, Stoke, and Leek; ques- 
tions of drainage, of repairs, of manorial rights 
and privileges; difficulties with the Iron Com- 
pany, difficulties with the tenant-farmers, and dif- 
ficulties with the “ dark folk” and the gamekeep- 
ers—these, and a hundred and one similar anxie- 
ties and worries, consumed his days, and well-nigh 
exhausted his patience. Then, in the evenings, 
there were letters to be read and answered, drafts 
of deeds to be revised, plans and estimates to be 
considered, and the like; to say nothing of a long 
correspondence with the bishop of the diocese in 





“ONE OF THE WOMEN STOOPED, SNATCHED SOMETHING FROM BETWEEN THE STONES, AND 
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regard of the new church and living, or of the 
time and trouble necessarily involved in the build- 
ings for the colony on the moor. 

Meanwhile his gun rusted, his colors dried in 
their tubes, all hopes of contributing to the Sa- 
lon were given up, and “ Divine Philosophy” not 
only went to the wall, but remained with her face 
toward it, unturned, unlooked at, almost forgot- 
ten. For art the new Lord of Brackenbury had 
now no leisure; for society and for sport no in- 
clination. In vain his neighbors invited him to 
dinners, shooting parties, and hunt breakfasts; 
in vain was he pressed to become a steward at 
the county ball, and to accept the vice-presi- 
dent’s chair at the annual Conservative dinner. 
To one and.all he returned the same courteous 
but decided negative. 

“What these good people do not understand,” 
he wrote about this time, in one of his many let- 
ters to Miss Savage, “is that I am in truth not 
only much too busy for entertainments of the 
kind, but that I very strongly feel it my duty to 
hold myself aloof just now from gayeties and 
public meetings. For in assuming my dearest 
Cuthbert’s name and place, I virtually, and for 
the first time, accept the fact of his disappearance 
in proof of his decease, and it seems to me that, 
so accepting it,I am almost as much bound to 
observe the usages of mourning as if I had just 
received authentic intelligence of his death. 
Anyhow, I take it that, if even I were not so over- 
whelmed with business cares, the present is not a 
time for feasting and making merry. 

“T have been obliged to go to Brackenbury 
Court several times of late; and there everything 
reminds me of him painfully. 
shutters were unclosed and the ground-floor 
rooms thrown open for the first time these four 
years. 1 went over them with Mrs. Jennings, and 
decided on a thorough renovation of the drawing- 
room and ball-room suites, I also fixed upon a 
charming little boudoir for you, and made up my 
mind as to the rooms we will ourselves occupy. 
It was very sad going into the library, and find- 
ing everything just as he had left it. In his desk 
lay the very pen he had last used, with the ink 
dry on it; and between the sheets of his blotting- 
book I found a paper covered with jottings for 
his journey—names of hotels at which he meant 
to put up, and the dates at which letters should 
be posted in England to catch the Thursday boats 
from Marseilles. These memoranda were de- 
signed, no doubt, for your instruction and mine. 

“TI knew he was exceedingly methodical, but I 
was scarcely prepared to find his papers in such 
wonderful order. The drawers of his writing-ta- 
ble were full of packets of letters—yours, mine, 
my father’s, and a few from my beloved mother 
—all tied up, docketed, and dated. There is noth- 


| ing in this world so sad, to my thinking, as old 


letters; but what a climax of mournfulness is 
reached when, like some of these, they are from 
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the dead to the dead! I have, of course, pre- 
served those written by my parents. Yours are 
put aside, to be returned to you or destroyed, as 
you may prefer. My own—some of them in round 
hand, written when I was quite a little chap, oth- 
ers from school at Lausanne, and so on up to the 
time he last left home—I at once consigned to 
the fire. I was greatly affected to find that the 
dear fellow had kept, as I verily believe, every 
scrawl I ever sent him.” 

Writing soon after, in a somewhat lighter strain, 
he said : 

“T live in a whirl of work, and thank my stars 
daily that it has graciously pleased her Majesty 
again to prorogue the Houses ; so giving me time 
to push through some of my business before 
rushing up to town. Itseems that I am doomed 
to move the Address to the Throne; this being a 
duty generally imposed, by way of compliment, 
upon a peer who takes his seat for the first time. 
I would fain have evaded the honor, but an old 
friend of my father’s, the Duke of Saxmundham, 
who seems to have taken upon himself to play 
Mentor to my Telemachus, will have it so; and I 
can’t escape the ordeal.” 

Then, about a fortnight later, came some ac- 
count of his début. 

“TI got back last night from London, having 
been a good boy, and done all that was required 
of me. The old duke patted me on the back, and 
said that I acquitted myself very well indeed; 
but for my own part I believe that I delivered my 
half-dozen sentences about as badly as possible. 
And no wonder; for not only was I horribly nerv- 


| ous, but I was at the same time keenly alive to 
Last week the | 


the absurdity of my position. Imagine having to 
entreat the House to extend to me that indulgence 
which it invariably accords to noble lords on sim- 
ilar occasions! Imagine standing up and calling 
one’s self a ‘noble lord’! I never felt so like a 
fool in my life; nor, I suspect, looked so much 
like one, either. 

“The Queen read her speech, as she alwayS 
does read it, very beautifully. Her voice is sin- 
gularly sweet, and her enunciation perfect. I 
suppose it will interest you to hear that she wore 
the Koh-i-noor in the front of her dress. I sup- 
pose it is very splendid; but to my ignorant eyes 
it looked no better than a cut-glass decanter 
stopper. The Prince is getting bald; and I 
thought he looked pale and care-worn.” 

Writing to her three or four times in every week, 
he of course interlarded his letters with numer- 
ous details of his own daily doings; with scraps 
of local news; and with large quantities of 
such tender “ padding” as befitted the cireum- 
stances of the correspondence. Treated sum- 
marily, the scant local news of a dozen weeks 
would barely fill a dozen sentences. He had been 
over to the Grange, seen her dogs and her pigeons, 
and distributed the gifts with which she had in- 
trusted him. Bridget was delighted with her 
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work-box, and Joan with her apron ; the former 
felt her rheumatism this winter somewhat more 
severely than usual. Reuben evidently thought 
the beer-mug too good to drink out of, and was 
so overwhelmed that he could not even express 
his gratitude. The cob had had a swollen hock, 
and been successfully doctored by a new farrier 
from Knypersley. The old folk in the drift-cot- 
tages were all well, and desired their duty. Let- 
tice Leigh’s little boy was going to school quite 
regularly, and a progress. Joan was 
engaged to George, Miss Brocklehurst’s groom, 
who had lately set up for himself as a blacksmith 
at Danebridge ; and the largest of the big walnut- 
trees in the meadow fronting the Grange had 
been blown down one stormy night shortly after 
Christmas. The same rough weather had torn 
half the tiles off the roof of the little barn, and 
damaged one of the beautiful old chimney-stacks 
at the northeast corner of the quadrangle. Lan- 
celot had at once dispatched his own builder to 
repair the damage, and had desired that worthy 
to draw up a list of such repairs as were immedi- 
ately necessary at the Grange. 

The parish news was as meagre as the home 
chronicle. The rector and Mrs. Caldicott were 
off to town for a fortnight “on law business” ; 
which, according to Mrs. Pennefeather, meant to 
see the Pantomimes. The Pennefeathers them- 
selves were much as usual; the curate’s head- 
aches being somewhat less persistent than last 
year. Mrs. Pennefeather desired him (Lancelot) 
to give her love, and to say that “ The Ghostly Cat” 
had made such a decided hit that the editor of 
Gog and Magog had actually invited her to write a 
serial story, and upon such terms as she had nev- 
er before been offered. For this success, she de- 
clared, she was entirely Winifred’s debtor. Mr. 
Fink and Countess Castelrosso were wintering on 
the Nile, and coming home by way of Palmyra 
and Damascus. It was thought they would be 
absent for six months. Lady Symes had gone to 
Torquay, having dispensed her usual Christmas 
bounties, and sent Mr. Caldicott a check for twen- 
ty-five pounds for the poor of his parish. Miss 
Langtrey’s monument, meanwhile, was now com- 
pleted according to a design which Winifred had 
approved. It consisted of an upright foliated 
cross of gray polished granite, with an inclosed 
space in front ; the whole surrounded by a Goth- 
ic railing. The “space” had already been plant- 
ed with white and purple hyacinths. He prom- 
ised to send a sketch of it as soon as he should 
have time to go over there again. 

Then came the news that Cochrane had arrived 
at Old Court in the time-honored character of 
“the Conservative candidate.” Not, of course, 
that there was any other candidate. Such an 
event as a contested election was unknown in the 
patriarchal little borough of Singleton, where 
from time immemorial the worthy electors had 
been ‘wont to receive his lordship’s nominee as 
unquestioningly as they ate his roast beef and 
plum-pudding at the annual tenants’ dinner. 
“ We canvassed on Tuesday,” Lancelot reported ; 
“that is to say we called on half a dozen people, 
invited them to luncheon at ‘ The Three Feathers,’ 
and got home an hour before dinner. To-day we 
elected him; which means that we registered a 
certain number of votes, and the thing was done. 
He seems vastly pleased, and has visions of gov- 
ernmental loaves and fishes. At all events he 
can ‘write himself down an ass’—I beg his par- 
don; I mean an M.P.” 

As the spring advanced his letters became more 
and more taken up with the work which was 
being done on the moor, The ground was mark- 
ed out within a fortnight of his return from 
Munich ; and on the last day of January he him- 
self laid the first stone of the new church. Aft- 
er this, an army of workmen being put on, and 
the weather continuirg exceptionally dry and 
favorable, the building made rapid progress. By 
the middle of March he was able to report that the 
walls and roofing timbers were already up ; also 
that the foundations of the school-house and vic- 
arage were laid, and that the cottages were ready 
for the tiler. 

Mr. Pennefeather had by this time been made 
aware of the good fortune in store for him, and 
he had sent in his resignation of the curacy. 

“J think they are very happy in their new 
prospects,” wrote Lancelot. “The way they re- 
ceived the offer was characteristic of both. Hav- 
ing an appointment with Marrables, I rode round 
by way of the Hermitage. They had just dined, 
and the things were still on the table. He was 
standing before the fire, looking gaunt and care- 
worn, with something in his hand which I am sure 
wasa bill. The baby was sprawling about on an 
old shawl spread upon the floor. Mrs. Pennefea- 
ther was scribbling away at that littledavenport by 
the window, doing—what do you suppose ? Writ- 
ing a sermon from dictation! She said she often 
did so ‘to spare Derwent’s eyes.’ Her own, poor 
little woman! looked as if they wanted rest at 
least as much as his. Indeed, I think she had 
been crying. I stated my business as briefly and 
in as matter-of-fact a style as possible. ‘They 
will be a rough lot of parishioners,’ I said; ‘and 
it will be a horribly dull hole for any parson to 
= his tent in; but the living is at your service, 

r. Pennefeather, if you care to accept it.’ He 
listened with his eyes fixed on the floor, and con- 
tinued silent when I had done speaking. I saw 
the color rush up into Mrs. Pennefeather’s face. 
She looked at him, and clasped her hands nerv- 
easly, I ivable as it d, I saw at once 
that she was afraid he would decline. Finding 
he did not answer, I spoke again. ‘ There will, 
at all events, be no lack of work on the moor,’ 
I said; ‘and I know you are not afraid of work, 
Mr. Pennefeather.’ Then he spoke. ‘It is a 
great work,’ he said; ‘but it will demand a spe- 
cial gift of persuasion, I question if I am worthy 
of the mission.’ To this I replied that I knew 
no one so worthy; and then, taking his accept- 
ance for gran went on to 8 about the 
dark folk, and the trouble I feared they would 








give him. ‘The living,’ I said, ‘will be worth 
£500 a year, besides thirteen acres of glebe. But 
you ‘know what poor stuff the land is up there; 
too much like the people, I fear—more prone to 
tares than wheat.’ ‘The tares must be rooted 
up and cast into the fire! he said, with energy. 
Then, dropping his voice, he added, as if to him- 
self, ‘But if a blessing goes with the good seed, 
it will grow—it will grow.’ I vow to Heaven, 
Winifred, I looked at the man with envy. Lifted 
in one moment out of grinding poverty into com- 
parative affluence, he yet thought neither of mon- 
ey, nor house, nor land, but only of the task to be 
done, and the souls to be saved! But his words 
showed, at all events, that he accepted the duty, 
and that was enough. Mrs. Pennefeather, mean- 
while, had taken her baby in her arms, and was 


kissing it and crying over it, quite quietly, by the 


window. As for myself, I had a lump in my 
throat that almost choked me. However, I blurt- 
ed out something about being in an awful hurry, 
and glad it was settled; and then I just squeezed 
his hand, and—bolted! I have seen a good deal 
of him since then, for we have many things to 
talk over and arrange; and the more I see of 
him, the better I like him. A more earnest, sim- 
ple-minded, lovable fellow never breathed.” 

It will be gathered from the foregoing extracts 
that Lancelot was busy enough in these days; 
and that if his work was heavy and his worries 
were many, he at all events enjoyed the exquisite 
happiness of making others happy. 





CHAPTER LIII. 
WHERE WAS "TONIO MORETTI? 


Bioop! 

The boy belonging to the trattoria, who came 
every morning to clean and sweep up, and old 
Anita, who at this season of the year was at her 
post as soon as it was full daylight, were first to 
give the alarm. Then came Maria, the serving- 
maid, and Giuseppe, the cook, quickly followed 
by the landlord and his family. And then, 
scrambling out of their beds, flinging open their 
windows, screaming shrill questions to those be- 
low, the lodgers, in various stages of undress, 
came scurrying down, almost tumbling over each 
other, and crowding to the gateway. 

Blood! 

Whose blood? How shed? When, and by 
whom? What had happened under that dark 
arch in the dead of night, when the dwellers in 
the Osteria del Cappello were asleep in their beds ? 
Questions which all asked and none could answer. 
If murder had been done, it had been done so 
swiftly and silently that not a sound, not a cry, 
had jarred upon the stillness of the night. 

Stefano Beni, waking to the shrill clamor, did 
as the rest—ran to the window, saw that some- 
thing unusual had happened, flung on his clothes, 
and hurried down. 

“ What is it all about? What is the matter?” 
he asked, first of one, then of another. 

“ Murder is the matter !” 

“There has been an assassination under the 
archway !” 

“There’s blood on the stones !” 

“ Blood that’s not yet dry!” 

He pushed his way through the crowd, and 
.there, in truth, just midway of the gateway, lay an 
ominous crimson pool connected by a trail with 
another and a smaller pool close against the 
street curb. 

“Tis blood, sure enough,” said the wheel- 
wright ; “ but I don’t see why it need mean mur- 
der. I bled as much from the nose one hot day 
last summer.” 

There was an outcry of dissent. A murder it 
was, and a murder it should be. They were not 
going to be defrauded of their tragedy in that 
way. 

Darting forward with a sudden cry, one of the 
women stooped, snatched something from between 
the stones, and held it on high for all to see. 

“ Dio! see here, neighbor Stefano! Was your 
bleeding brought on by such a thing as this ?” 

It was a broken knife blade about two inches 
and a half in length, and three-quarters of an 
inch in breadth. 

The wheelwright looked grave, as well he might; 
and the babble of tongues, checked for one sec- 
ond, broke out shriller than before. 

“It looks as if it might have been six inches 
long before it was snapped across,” said the 
landlord, turning it this way and that. 

“It is a dagger—it cuts both ways,” cried the 
woman who had picked it up. 

Stefano Beni put on his glasses. 

“Tt is not a dagger,” he said. “It is a knife 
blade, newly ground to a double edge.” 

“Ground for the purpose!” said the landlord, 
solemnly shaking his head. 

And then again the women shrieked that it 
was a murder—an assassination—a vendetta. 

“But there is no blood on it,” said Stefano 
Beni, dryly. 

It was true. There was no blood on it—not a 
smear, not a speck. 

The thing seemed almost incredible. Here 
was the broken weapon of the assassin—yonder, 
the blood of the victim: How, theh, could the 
blade be unstained ? 

“Che! che! che!” said the wheelwright, con- 
temptuously. “Murders are not committed in 
this way; and murdered men don’t generally 
walk away, to save folk the trouble of burying 
them, A drunken scuffle, a broken knife, a cut 
finger, maybe—and there’s your murder.” 

The landlord put on his judicial air. 

“There’s more blood here than ever came of 
a cut finger,” he said. “ But can’t you do better 
than stand staring and guessing? Where is the 
handle and the rest of the blade? Find that, and 
we should perhaps get a clew to the mystery. 
But, there! it’s no good attempting to search, un- 
less you all clear out of the gateway. Stand back, 
Monna Teresa—stand back, Giuseppe! By your 





leave, Dame Gianetta! Come into the court-yard, 
good friends, or go out into the street, as you like 
best. Now, ’Lina Pezzi, since your eyes are so 
sharp, try if you can find the handle.” 

Thus encouraged, the woman who had picked 
up the piece of broken blade went to and fro, 
peering between the stones, scraping over the rub- 
bish drifts in the corners, and examining the con- 
tents of the street gutter outside ; but for all her 
searching, neither she nor any one else could find 
the other half of the weapon. 

“Tf I lent you my spectacles, "Lina Pezzi, may- 
be you’d discover the corpse,” said Stefano Beni. 

Poor as ‘the joke was, it raised a laugh, and 
changed the temper of the crowd. 

“Murder or no murder, I won’t waste my time 
any longer,” said the cobbler, shuffling off to his 
stall. 

“ Nor I mine,” echoed Basilio, the joiner. “I’ve 
a coffin to finish before breakfast, and my custom- 
er won't wait.” 

“And before I earn a soldo to-day, I must 
take my mare round to the blacksmith’s, to be 
shod,” growled Paolo, the vetturino. 

Then the landlord bade his lad fetch sawdust 
to soak up the blood, and a mop and a bucket of 
water, to cleanse out the gateway; and presently 
the men dropped off one by one to their work ; 
and old Anita lit her brazier and spread her chest- 
nuts to roast; and only Monna Teresa, Dame 
Gianetta, Brigitta, and some others of the more in- 
veterate gossips lingered and wondered and chat- 
tered, till the last crimson stain was washed away. 

Sleeping at the back of the house—sleeping 
soundly, too, after lying awake and weeping half 
the night—La Giulietta heard nothing of the clam- 
or that roused her uncle in his bed-chamber over- 
looking the court-yard. But she awoke with a 
start, nevertheless, conscious that she had slept 
too late; that she had dreamed troubled dreams ; 
that something was wrong—though what that 
something was she could not at first remember. 

Then it all flashed back upon her memory. He 
was gone! Gone to share the perils of those who 
go down to the sea in ships! This was why her 
dreams had been all of wreck and disaster. This 
was why she woke with that dead weight at her 
heart. 

But she must not begin the day with tears and 
terrors. She must get up quickly, and light a 
little fire of sticks and pine cones; for Uncle Ste- 
fano has a big cup of hot boiled milk every morn- 
ing before he goes off to his workshop in the Pi- 
azza Bra; and that cup of milk and a dry crust_ 
are all the food he takes till mid-day, when he 
comes home to dinner. 

So La Giulietta made haste with her simple 
toilette, and ran to knock at her uncle’s door as 
she went by. 

“Uncle Stefano !”” 

But he was neither in his bedroom, nor in the 
outer room, nor in the balcony.. He had got up 

without being called, and gone out without wait- 
ing for breakfast. 

Was he so early, then—or was she so late ? 

The clock pointed to a quarter past seven. 
Cielo! so late? How could she have slept to 
such an hour? And the little uncle, rather than 
awaken her, had gone away fasting! 
run down at once to the trattoria and learn 
whether he had taken a cup of coffee before start- 
ing. If not, she must boil his milk, without a 
moment’s delay, and take it in a stone bottle to 
the Piazza Bra. 

Opening the outer door, however, she found 
herself face to face with Monna Brigitta. 

“eco, my child!” said the clog-maker’s wife ; 
“T was just coming to you with a message from 
your uncle Beni. He is gone to work, and will 
get a bit and a sup at Donda’s café in the Leo- 
nana, as he goes along.” 

“Oh, Monna Brigitta, I am so vexed! I can 
not think how I came to sleep so late!” 

“Late or early, my child, you have nothing to 
be vexed about,” said Monna Brigitta. “He only 
did not care to take the time or trouble to come 
up all these stairs again.” 

“Had he gone down, then, for anything ?” 

“Gone down !—why, don’t you know ?” 

“ Don’t I know what ?” 

“Oh, the blessed saints! Such a scene as 
we've had, and you to have heard and seen noth- 
ing! Nay, then, cara Giulietta, I must come in 
for a minute and tell you all about it.” 

So Monna Brigitta came in and sat herself 
down ; and, with such embellishments and exag- 
gerations as her imagination suggested, told the 
whole marvellous story from beginning to end. 
Meanwhile, La Giulietta, listening with parted 
lips and frightened eyes, grew paler and paler as 
the narrative went on. 

“Your uncle may scoff as he pleases,” said 
Monna Brigitta, when she had talked herself out 
of breath, “ but I maintain that a black deed of 
some sort was done last night under our gate- 
way; and if it wasn’t murder, it was somethin 
very like it. You should have seen the blood ! 
Two big pools, and the stones all splashed be- 
tween, as if the poor wounded wretch had tried 
to get away, and was stabbed a second time! 
oe gag ! I declare you’re as white as a ghost, 
child !”” 

White, indeed! She might well look white, 
for her thoughts flew at once to her lover, and 
her very soul turned sick with horror. Not vain- 
ly had she felt that vague presentiment of evil 
when they parted. Not vainly had she wetted 
her pillow with tears, and sobbed herself to sleep. 
Then that sound that Cesare noticed once or twice 


not utter it; one question, but she dared not ask it. 

Where was ’Tonio Moretti ? 

When Monna Brigitta was gone, she dragged 
herself to the window, tremblingly, heavily, as one 
drags along in dreams; and there—although it 
was now nearly eight o’clock—there in its accus- 
tomed corner stood Moretti’s vettura. 


She would |. 





The yard was generally clear by half past six; 
at latest by seven; and ’Tonio, as a rule, was one 
of the first up and about. But there stood the 
vettura with closed blinds and empty shafts, all 
splashed and muddy from vainelers driving ; 
and yonder, through the open doorway, she could 
hear the uneasy stamping and whinnying of the 
horses, waiting for their morning feed, and won- 
dering why their master neglected them. 

Where was ’Tonio Moretti? 

In after-years Giulietta Beni could never recall 
that day’s agony and suspense without a shud- 
der, Somehow or another, by force of habit as 
it were, and half unconsciously, she went through 
her ordinary household duties; but to sit down 
calmly to embroider when these were done was 
impossible. She could only walk restlessly to and 
fro, listening, watching, wringing her hands. 

When Stefano Beni came home at mid-day, she 
met him on the threshold. 

“Uncle,” she said, “my Cesare is dead or dy- 
ing. That was his blood; and ’Tonio Moretti is 
his murderer.” 

Her cheeks were white; her hands were like 
fire; her voice sounded hard and strange. 

Startled and alarmed, the wheelwright strove in 
vain to calm her. 

“Tt is of no use,” she said. “There stands 
*Tonio’s vettura. It has stood there all the morn- 
ing. His horses are starving in the stable—there 
is no one to feed them. He is afraid to come 
near the place. His hands are red—he dares 
not show them! The brand of Cain is on his 
brow.” 

“But I tell you it is all folly!” remonstrated 
the wheelwright. 

“*Lina Pezzi picked up the dagger !” 

“*Lina Pezzi picked up a bit of broken blade 
with no blood on it. Now, in the name of rea- 
son, my little girl—” 

_ “Reason!” she cried, holding her head wildly 
with both hands. “ Don’t talk to me of reason! 
Find out the truth for me, or I shall go mad!” 

Then Stefano Beni, being fairly at his wits’ end, 
promised to do what he could—to go round to 
Tonio Moretti’s lodging; to make inquiry at the 
police bureau, and at both the hospitals ; to do 
anything, everything, if she would only try to be 
patient. So the poor child promised patience, 
and kissed him with a look that sent him down 
stairs with the tears in his eyes; and when he 
was gone she went to her room and poured out 
her heart in prayer and petition to ‘“ Our Lady of 
Sorrow.” 

When he came back some three hours later, the 
vettura was no longer in the yard. Ernesto Mo- 
retti, ’Tonio’s cousin, who lived down by the Porta 
Canossa, had been round meanwhile, paid an in- 
demnity of a week’s rent, and fetched the car- 
riage and both horses away. 

“We were the best friends in the world,” said 
the landlord, in astonishment. “I’ve stabled his 
beasts for two years; he has had his dinner at our 
trattoria pretty nearly every day; and we have 
never had a word of difference. I can not under- 
stand it. But, ecco! it is the way of the world.” 

“ Ay, neighbor,” echoed Stefano Beni; “it is 
the way of the world.” 

But he chuckled softly to himself as he went up 
the stairs. 

The door opened before he reached his own 
landing. She had been listening for his footfall ; 
but now that he had come, she could not speak. 

“Cheer up, my little girl!” he said, coming 
quickly in, and shutting the door behind him. 
“Cheer up! all is well; it is "Tonio who is in 
trouble ; it was ’Tonio’s blood that was spilled, 
and not our Signor Capitano’s! The poor brute is 
in bed, and a surgeon attending him. I saw his 
landlady. He tells her he met with an accident 
last night; but he seems to have been drubbed 
within an inch of his life. His face and head, 
she says, are one mass of bruises—three or four 
of his front teeth knocked out—and his eyes 
swollen up as big as a couple of oranges. He 
won't be able to see—much less to get up—for a 
week or more, the miserable devil !’” 

“You are sure that this is true?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“ Sure—positive ; for after I had seen the land- 
lady, I went on and saw the doctor. Now are 
you satisfied ?” 

“T—I don’t know,” she faltered. “If I do 
not get a letter to-morrow morning, little uncle, 
you must take me to Venice.” 

But when morning came, the dear, welcome 
letter came with it. Cesare Donato was safe, and 
well, and very busy, and expecting to weigh an- 
chor for Trieste in a couple of days. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE FOE OF THE INDIAN 
HOUSEHOLD. 


MONG the pests of household life in India 
are the so-called “white ants,” winged in- 
sects of the same order as the May-fly, dragon-fly, 
and caddis-fly, In their search for food they are 
wholesale destructionists. If their depredations 
were confined to the fields and forests, it would 
not be so bad, but they enter the houses, and, in 
spite of the best precautions, work infinite mis- 
chief in a short space of time. They attack boots, 
shoes, books, trunks, clothes of all description, 
carpets, rugs, any furniture or wood-work not 
made of teak; in fact, all vegetable fabrics and 
such animal products as leather, wool, hair, etc. 
Outside the house, studding the compound sur- 
face, are the termite mounds. Their subter- 
ranean channels are pushed forth from these, 
ramifying just beneath the surface, and in their 
progress the creatures come in contact with the 
bungalow walls; they pierce these walls an“ the 
floor, and penetrate everywhere; anon they find 
out in the window-frames, or beams of the roof, 
or boxes, or furniture, or articles of apparel, 
something to their taste, and the work of destrue- 
tion begins. But the furniture is, as a rule, pure 
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posely made of teak, which they do not like, and 
the cemented floor is coated with tar as a protect- 
ive, which also they do not like. The boxes are 
all placed on large pieces of stone, which they can 
not penetrate, and moved some distance from the 
walls; and so, by taking up mats and carpets at 
night, frequent brushings, hanging all clothes on 
teak frame-works, and elevating all tempting 
things on granite supports, the housewife does 
her best to oppose the foe; yet, even with con- 
stant care and supervision, or through the care- 
lessness of Indian servants, the termite generally 
comes off the victor. 

So much for the interior of the house; but the 
building itself is a fine field. It is only in the new- 
er bungalows that any attempt is made in erect- 
ing them to cut off the approach of the white 
ants (a comparatively simple process suffices if 
only properly carried out). The window-frames 
are pierced and eaten away until they and the 
shutters drop out; the beams and rafters where 
they join the walls are eaten through and through, 
and replaced by a mud cement; the supports are 
weakened, and with the weight of falling water 
on the burst of the monsoon the roof comes in, 
and woe betide those who are underneath. Noth- 
ing short of the most constant and unremitting 
attention can foil the energy of these insects ; and 
in the tropics, white human nature, under a hot, 
enervating climate, is not capable of it. You 
leave much necessarily to your black domestic 
help, and he is a fragile reed to rest upon. Your 
carpet or door-mat is left down; you find it fixed 
to the floor by mud cement; you lift it up, and in 
so doing you reveal a ragged aperture—the-white 
ants have eaten away a large piece. Your child’s 
flannel sleeping dress (reeking with perspiration 
from a night’s wear) is put out on a line to dry in 
the sun; the ayah forgets all about it ; it has fall- 
en to the ground; it is missed and searched for; 
it is brought in with a piece removed as large as 
the hand—the white ant has found it decidedly 
to its taste. You put your book upon a side table, 
and overlook the fact that it is touching the wall ; 
this the white ant discovers, and shows ‘that he 
has a very capacious maw for all literature, light 
or heavy. You accidentally leave your sewing- 
machine on the floor, and when next wanting it 
you there find it ; you open it to disclose the fact 
that the white ants have eaten through the bot- 
tom, have thrown a mud-cemented gallery over 
the steel, and are busily engaged on the cotton 
reel, Your air-tight tin case has in travelling 
managed to get a hole or two in it; you send it 
to the native workman for repair; he returns 
with it, and on putting to him the question as to 
its now being all right, he assumes a facial ex- 
pression that completely disarms you; you pack 
your woollen fabrics and choice articles in it as a 
“safe place’; you open it subsequently to find 
them all matted together with a mud cement, 
white ants everywhere, and large patches of your 
clothes nowhere ; these active creatures have dis- 
covered a hole overlooked by the workman, and 
have there entered to produce heart-rending hav- 
oc. Or again, to improve the outside of your bun- 
galow, you have transferred some geraniums or 
other flowering plants from pots to the ground ; 
you notice that in spite of well watering and sun 
sheltering they do not recover themselves; you 
touch one to find that its hold on the soil is but 
of the slightest; in fact, it comes away with the 
gentlest pull, and with it one or two white ants, 
thus revealing the culprits that have eaten the 
stem completely through. 





ON MAKING ONE’S OWN CHEESE. 

Tue following paper does not aspire to be a 
treatise on cheese, but merely to give the neces- 
sary details and minutize of the making of sever- 
al kinds of cheese suited for home consumption. 
When the grass is plentiful in the summer months, 
there is mostly an abundant supply of rich milk, so 
that one or other of the following cheeses may be 
found an agreeable addition to the summer menu, 

The easiest cheese to make, and one which is 
much appreciated with salad, is cream-cheese. 
The best time for it is when the grass is so 
rich in early summer. Let a tin or pan of milk 
stand thirty-six hours ; take the cream off as thick 
as possible, and stir into it about a tea-spoonful 
of salt ; have two saucers ready, with any old din- 
ner napkin or linen cloth folded double over them ; 
pour half the cream into each, and let them be 
twenty-four hours. By that time the water will 
have run away into the cloths, leaving the cream 
solid. If it is not quite firm, lay another linen 
cloth over them, and let them stand a few hours 
longer. Then take a saucer in each hand, and put 
the two shapes of cream together; with the cloth 
mould the cheese into a round form, about an inch 
thick; wrap it up in a clean cloth, leave it for 
twenty-four hours, when, if the cloth is very damp, 
put a fresh one. In four or five days it is ready. 
If attended to daily, and the cloths changed occa- 
sionally, it will keep good a fortnight or more, 
putting a wet one when the cheese is getting too 


ry. 

setae kind of cream-cheese, and preferred by 
some as not being quite so rich, is to take about 
a pint of fresh rich cream, stand it in a warm 
place undisturbed for two or three days, until it 
becomes curdled ; pour off the whey, salt the curd 
slightly, place a folded cloth in a soup-plate, pour 
in the curd ; let it stand twenty-four hours, and 
then change it into a fresh cloth. If the linen be- 
comes very wet the second or third day, change 
it again. In a week the cheese is ripe. 

Flet milk makes very fair cheese. The follow- 
ing directions can be applied to new milk as well : 
Take about two gallons of milk; if flet, heat part 
in a tin or pail stood in a boiler of hot water; add 
itgo the rest, so as to make it the heat of new milk 
just from the cow, or, if convenient, warm it all 
to the desired heat—say about 86° Fahr. This 
quantity of milk will take half a tea-cupful of 
rennet; pour it in, and stir it up. Put in the milk 
a wooden spoon, and cover the pan with a board 
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orcloth. If the curd is set, which will be in about 
half an hour, or rather longer in cool weather (for 
the warmer the weather, the sooner the curd sets 
firm), when the spoon is pressed, the whey will 
begin to rise clear round it. Break up the curd 
with the spoon, or with your hand ; let it stand 
about a quarter of an hour, when it will have 
sunk to the bottom; pour off all the whey pos- 
sible. Have ready a cheese-strainer (which is a 
coarse canvas) laid over an open basket—any 
roughly made one will do. Put this basket over 
a tub to catch the whey. Pour in the curd, and 
let it drain about three-quarters of an hour. Now 
for the shape to put it in. The cheese-moulds 
are made of wood, with small holes here and there 
in the bottom and sides, and with a round board 
which just fits inthe top. The size for this quan- 
tity of curd is about eight and a half inches in 
diameter and three inches in depth; but it is as 
well to have two or more different sizes, to suit the 
quantity of curd, which varies according to the 
goodness of the milk. Line the mould with a 
cheese-strainer, salt the curd lightly, and without 
breaking it up much, pack it in the shape, and 
fold the cloth over the top. Let it stand for a 
short time, then remove it to a cool place. If 
you do not care to buy a press, which is rather 
expensive, place on the cheese a heavy weight ; 
for this size cheese a fourteen-pound weight will 
do. Let it remain twenty-four hours under the 
press ; then take it out of the mould, and pina strip 
of calico round to keep it firm; place it on any 
shelf or board where it can have air below. [use 
a hanging shelf made of narrow strips of wood 
having narrow spaces between them. Thecheese 
should be turned daily. 

Flet-milk cheeses are generally liked best by 
young people when three weeks or a month old, 
as, being small, they get dry so quickly. The place 
where they are kept should be cool, dry, and airy, 
with no sun. 

I have described the simplest way of draining, 
and with noexpense, Trays or crates for draining 
the curd, with the corners of the cloth tied to the 
posts at the corners of the crate, can be made; 
but if cheeses are only wanted for home consump- 
tion, with a little ingenuity they can easily be made 
without much expense. The curd must be care- 
fully watched when setting, as if stood too long it 
will crack across, and the whey willrise. Should 
this occur, the cheese will not be good, as the curd 
will be ropy and hard. As an old dairy-woman 
once said to me, “I always watch my curd as a 
cat watches a mouse.’”” Experience must teach 
the exact moment to break up the curd. As a 
rule, it is ready when it does not adhere to the 
back of the finger when pressed on, and the whey 
is almost colorless. The wooden spoon is a good 
and simple test. 

Any one first making a cheese will, I think, be 
disappointed at the very small one which so large 
a quantity of milk yields. I mention this as per- 
haps a tyro might think it was through mismanage- 
ment. Two tins of flet and one of new milk make 
an excellent cheese, but if butter is an object, la- 
dies do not generally care to make new-milk 
cheeses in a small dairy. 

I will describe one more cheese suitable to a 
large dairy, which is equal to Stilton, and when 
some years ago I first tasted one, I thought it was 
a prime Stilton. The lady, who was celebrated 
for them, and herself superintended the making, 
was so kind as to give me full details, and the 
cheese will be found equal to any Stilton that can 
be purchased. 

The best months for making these cheeses are 
They are made 
the shape and size of Stilton, in a tin hoop nine 
inches in height, seven inches in diameter, with 
holes perforated at about two inches distance, The 
quantity of milk for this size is ten gallons of new 
milk, warm as it comes from the cow. It will 
take about half a pint of rennet, if good; if not 
very strong, allow three-quarters of a pint. As 
soon as the curd is properly set, which will be in 
about half an hour, it should be gently broken 
with a cream-stick. Place a strainer of coarse 
cloth over a small keeler on three legs, sufficiently 
high for a pail to be placed under to catch the 
whey. The keeler should have a hole the size of 
a cork in the bottom on one side near the edge ; 
over this the skimmer should be inverted, as oth- 
erwise the curd will press through, and prevent 
the whey getting away freely. Raise one leg of 
the keeler on a brick, so that the whey can drain 
out of the hole on the opposite side. After the 
curd is broken up in the tub, it ought to stand half 
an hour before putting it into “ three-legs.” 

It will now take about three hours to drain, 
dividing the curd occasionally. The tin hoop must 
be lined with a cheese-strainer, and stood on a 
board with holes in it for drainage. The curd 
must then be gently handled, and packed nicely 
in the hoop, with salt sprinkled between the lay- 
ers. Take care the curd is tolerably dry before 
it is put in the hoop; then let the cheese stand 
half an hour before putting it under the press. 
When the cheese is taken out of the press, which 
should be in twenty-four hours, it must be sewn 
up in a strip of unbleached calico. Keep it as de- 
scribed for the flet-milk cheeses, turning it daily. 

As cheese can not be made without rennet, it is 
necessary to be provided; therefore get a calf’s 
bag from the butcher’s—in some places they keep 
them all ready pickled for the purpose. If you 
can get one pickled, cut it in halves, and put half in 
about a pint and a half of strong salt and water ; 
let it stand a day or two, then use the rennet as 
required, taking care to add fresh salt and water 
in proportion as it is taken out, to keep up the 
supply. The other half of the calf’s bag keep in 
reserve in the pickle as it comes from the butch- 
er, and as the rennet from the first half becomes 
too weak, add a portion of the second half to keep 
up the strength. 

When I began making cheeses, I found that in 
our part of the country the bags were sometimes 
sold fresh ; so I applied to a good dairy-woman 
of great experience, and was shown by her how 








to prepare it. The more curd in the bag with the 
rennet, the better and stronger the rennet will be ; 
and I may here remark that the rennet prepared 
as follows will keep good more than one season : 
The bag must be emptied of its contents into 
a colander stood over a basin; put aside the ren- 
net which runs away, and wash the curd (which 
looks like old cheese) thoroughly as you would 
currants, in a colander in a basin of water. Use 
several waters, pick over the curd, but do not 
break the pieces ; put them back in the bag, pour 
in carefully the rennet, leaving out the sediment, 
if any. 

Make a quart or so of nice strong brine thus: 
Boil some salt in little more than a quart of 
water, so that it will float an egg ; put this aside 
till the next day. 

Take half a pint of new milk, and, opening the 
mouth of the bag, pour the milk in slowly, hold- 
ing the jug high up. Fasten up the bag loosely 
with a wooden skewer, put it in an earthen jar, 
and pour over the cold brine ; cover the jar with 
paper, and puncture here and there with a pin. 
As the brine decreases, make fresh, and add when 
cold. The liquid is the rennet, to be used as di- 
rected ; if too much is put in the milk, the cheese 
heaves up after being made and pressed, and when 
cut into falls to pieces. 

When cheeses are being made, many young 
people enjoy a plate of curds and whey with a 
little sugar or with fruit ; the time to take it out 
is just before breaking up the curd.. Use a sau- 
cer to cut out a large slice, as it is so much nicer 
to break it up while eating it. 

When curds are to be had, cheese-cakes are so 
easily made that I will add my receipt for them: 
In making cheese, when the curd is well drain- 
ed, before salting it take two or three breakfast- 
cups of curd, and beat it through a colander or 
fine sieve. Add to it a slice of butter heaten 
smooth, two eggs well beaten, a dust of salt, a 
little nutmeg, three table-spoonfuls of cream, some 
finely cut candied lemon-peel, a small tea-cup of 
currants, white moist sugar to taste; beat all up 
well, and line some patty-pans with puff paste ; 
put in the cheese-cake, but do not quite fill the 
tins. 

The cheeses sold on straws, as new-milk or 
cream cheeses, are made with very little trouble, 
but require time and some care. They are sold 
very cheaply in the country, yet some may like to 
know how to make them. They are in season from 
May to October. They are usually made for sale 
from milk which has stood tweive hours, and from 
which the cream is taken; but they are far supe- 
rior from new milk. One cheese will take five or 
six pints of milk ; it must be the warmth of new 
milk, and will take a table-spoonful of rennet. 
The boxes required for them are eight inches in 
length, five and a half inches in width, and five 
and a half in height, with no bottom, but pieces 
of wood about an inch wide nailed at each end, 
and one in the middle, to hold up the straw mat 
for drainage. Lay a mat in the bottom of the box ; 
with a saucer or small tin skimmer put in the curd 
in large slices, and so fill the box shape. Do not 
break up the curd at all; place the box on a basin 
or stand in a pan, and let the cheese be (for the 
whey to drain off) for two or three days. When 
firm, lay a straw mat on the top of the cheese, 
and turn it out on the fresh straws ; keep it on 
the mat, and put it on any shelf for cheeses, where 
it can have air and drainage ; in a few days it is 
ready for table. The box shape must be very 
carefully cleaned, and put out in the air to sweet- 
en, or it gives a nasty taste. The straws must be 
washed and lightly brushed in warm soap and 
water, and stood on end in the air to dry. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


BOUT the middle of June an announcement 

appeared in the daily papers that Dr. Henry 
8. ‘Tanner, a physician from Minnesota, would 
undertake a forty days’ fast. This attracted lit- 
tle attention at first, it being regarded either as 
a fraud or a delusion rather than a possible fact. 
When, however, the experiment fairly com- 
menced, with medical men as watchers by day 
and night, and as the time limited by physicians 
for the endurance of the human system without 
food passed, and yet the man lived in good 
health and spirits, public curiosity was greatly 
excited, not only throughout this country, but 
in other lands. The daily journals teemed with 
elaborate accounts of how every hour was spent 
by the fasting man, and every symptom of bod- 
ily and mental condition was detailed with the 
utmost minuteness, That Dr. Tanner strictly 
fulfilled his promise, and fasted the forty days 
from food—not from water—no one can doubt. 
Nor can it be doubted that his wonderful will 
power was the main stimulus. 

One of the most remarkable facts in this noted 
ease is the unlooked-for ability that the stom- 
ach possessed of being able to retain and digest 
food after the long fast. When it was found 
that starving did not kill him, it was predicted 
that eating certainly would. But peaches, wa- 
ter-melon, milk, wine, ale, beefsteak, potatoes, 
were all eaten without the slightest disturbance. 
And in forty-eight hours he had gained eleven 
ofthe thirty-six pounds he lost during the fast. 

Numerous imitators of Dr. Tanner are spring- 
ing up over the country, and similar examples 
of fasting, unheard of before, are brought to 
light. But it is extremely doubtful whether 
many possess the requisite power of body or 
mind to accomplish such a feat. 





The first union regatta of the National Yacht- 
ing Association took place near Bay Ridge on 
August 9. The races were contested by thirty- 
seven yachts, which represented thirteen clubs. 
The regatta was well managed, and very suc- 
cessful. 





The London Queen gives a description of ‘‘ Mo- 
ses in Egypt,” the new painting by Doré, now 
exhibited in that city. Itis an immense canvas, 
seventeen feet six inches high by twenty-six feet 
six inches long, and represents Moses before 
Pharaoh in the tenth plague of Egypt. The 
Egyptian king, surrounded by the members of 





his court and servants, is pictured standing at 
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the entrance of his palace, on the summit of a 
flight of steps, and before him are Moses and 
Aaron, whom he has summoned to his presence 
in all haste, in order to bid them, with the chil- 
dren of Israel, get forth from among his people. 
Around are many prostrate forms—motliers 
stretched in agony of sorrow upon the ground, 
and near them the dead bodies of their first- 
born. The conception of the subject shows 
grand imaginative power, and the grouping and 
arrangement of the figures are dramatically im- 
pressive, the splendor of Pharaoh and his fol- 
lowers in their magnificent costumes being in 
suggestive contrast to the sombrely clad igure 
of the man of God, Moses. 





The forty-ninth annual exhibition of the 
American Institute will be opened September 
15. A display of the work of amateurs and ap- 
prentices will be a new feature of the fair. 





There are in England five hundred branches 
of the London Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. They are of great service in obtaining 
employment for young women who need help. 





A fatal mistake was made by a druggist in Sea- 
bright, New Jersey, in putting up a prescription. 
Hurried by a pressure of business, and confused 
by persons talking to him, he put up morphine 
instead of “ magnesia sulp.”” The mistake—not 
discovered till three hours afterward—resulted 
in the death of the woman who took it. The 
druggist, a strictly temperance man, and highly 
esteemed in the place, was nearly crazed at the 
result of his carelessness. 





A metal which proves to be platinum with 
iridium is said to have been recently discovered 
in the region of Rangeley, Maine. 





Some of the cigarettes which are smoked to 
80 large an extent are said to be dangerous arti- 
cles. One of them, being analyzed, was found 
to be strongly impregnated with opium, while 
the so-called rice-paper in which it was wrapped 
was ordinary paper whitened with arsenic. These 
poisons create in the smoker the habit of using 
opium without being aware of it, and its crav 
ing can only be satistied by an incessant use of 
cigarettes. 





When the long investigation of the Seawanha- 
ka disaster was concluded, it was a rather start- 
ling announcement that the Grand Jury brought 
indictments for mansl.ughter against the cap- 
tain, engineer, and owners of the boat, and also 
against the government inspectors of the dis- 
trict. Whatever the result may be, this prompt, 
energetic action will have the effect of more care 
being taken in putting competent men in re- 
sponsible places, and a more thorough inspec- 
tion of steam machinery. 





The demand for American products and man- 
ufactures in European markets is rapidly and 
steadily increasing. <A recent dispatch from the 
consul of the United States at Geneva shows 
that American beef and live stock have pene- 
trated even as far as that region, and that the 
value of choice cattle, raised in large numbers 
in Switzerland for French markets, has been 
sensibly diminished by importations from Amer- 
ica. Preserved meats and fruits from the Unit- 
ed States are well established and advertised. 
Butter and cheese could be sold in much larger 
quantities in Central and Southern Europe, and a 
profitable market for the more nutritious brands 
of American flour could be found. 





There were forty-six spelling-reform societies 
at the last advices. If there were one, the Eng- 
lish language might be in danger, but with forty- 
six it will be able to pull through a while longer. 





The weekly record of steamboat accidents is 
still kept up, though fortunately without fatal 
results. On Sunday, August 8, the excursion 
steamer Hrastus Corning struck on a rock just 
after leaving Glen Island. A great panic imme- 
diately ensued among the six hundred people on 
board, who rushed for the life-preservers in the 
wildest confusion and excitement. In the mean 
time the steamer, though rapidly filling with wa- 
ter, was approaching the shore, and finally went 
aground. A large number of boats and vessels 
surrounded her, and the passengers were all 
taken off in safety, with no other harm than be- 
ing thoroughly frightened. 





Another accident, with an equally fortunate 
escape of a thousand passengers, took place on 
the evening of August 11. The barge Republic, 
towed by a tug-boat, was passing through Hell 
Gate, when suddenly the hawser parted, and the 
crowded barge, left to the mercy of the strong 
tide, drifted away till it struck upon Flood 
Rock. By thehelp of workmen employed there, 
the passengers were landed on the rock, and 
taken off by boats. Flood Rock is a dangerous 
obstruction about forty yards long, and tunnel- 
ling is going on to remove the rock. 





The report is that gas is going out of fashion 
in London drawing and dining rooms. Is it to 
give place to electric light? Alas, no! “they 
have gone back to oil,’’ because they have just 
discovered that gas ‘‘ruins pictures and furni- 
ture, blackens curtains and ceilings, and poisons 
the air.”” To what great dangers are we Ameri- 
cans exposed who use gas so universally! 





The execution of Pietro Balbo for the murder 
of his wife last October took place on Friday, 
August 6. Balbo was a young Italian but twen- 
ty-three years old, who was employed as one of 
the laborers on the Brooklyn Bridge. Thecrime 
for which he was executed was not only fully 
proved, but confessed by himself, his defense 
being that his wife was unfaithful. Great ef- 
forts were made by his counsel, Catholic priests, 
and noted Italians to have his sentence miti- 
gated, but the Governor justly declined to in- 
terfere with the execution of the law. A great 
demonstration was attempted at the funeral, 
which took place on the following day. The 
various Italian societies collected, thousands of 
the lower class of Italians filled the streets, and 
the intended parade was only prevented by the 
civil authorities. Deprived of their music and 
their mourning flags, the immense crowd fol- 
lowed the long train of carriages to the burial- 
place, where the usual Catholic service for the 
dead was performed, 
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LEAF AND FERN PHOTOGRAPHS. 


‘THERE are various methods for obtaining leaf prints from natural foliage, 
some of which are exceedingly simple, yet none the less beautiful. 

The first step to be taken for executing this work is to procure the leaves, etc., 
next to press and dry them very carefully, for which purpose a botanical press 
is the most satisfactory if judiciously used, but great care is required lest by too 
heavy pressure the tender and delicate foliage and finer sprays become mash- 
ed, and thus spoiled for printing. Old books and files of newspapers will be 
found admirable for the herbarium. 

The specimens must be removed 
and the papers changed daily, or 
even oftener in case of unusually 
. | pulpy leaves or stems, 

. ———= |) \ j hl Fibrous leaves, such as maple, 
SARWAN iy : ‘ : ———- oak, poplar, birch, ete., will be 

: a > —— : ; Fe C= found to make the best photographs. 
TAT ; ° JR a ( =— : | Hairy, rough, or velvety specimens 





: q ; ; SSS never prove satisfactory; nor do 
Pe = * . a ) — : those that are immature or imper- 
‘ 4 4 =a fect, that are succulent, or have a 
thick, leathery epidermis. None are 
better adapted for the experiments 
of the beginner than fern fronds, of 
which there are an innumerable 
host from which to make a selection, 
such as Adiantum pedatum (maiden- 
hair), Adiantum poematum (creeping- 
fern), the aspleniums, po- 
lypodys, pteris, and other 
lovely forms of this beau- 
tiful and curious family, 
any and all of which pho- 
tograph well. Those in- - 
ac in the delightful g Fig. 1,—NerrED Breakrast 
study of pteridology should = Cap. OrtentaL Founarp Cap, A 
collect every variety of fern 
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them on white or tinted pa- 
per, proceed to mount them 
on the left page of a blank- 
book or album, writing on the 
opposite page the common 
and botanical name, descrip- 
tion, habitat, and, indeed, 
whatever is interesting or im- 
AL PS =< MERAY t portant concerning them. A 
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Fig. 1,—SaTTeex Dress. Fig. 2.—P.ain AND Dorrep Fovutarp Dress. = MATERIALS NECESSARY FOR LEAF-PHOTOGRAPHING 83, the 

For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. : E .s ae ‘Plone wil 

: : The requisites for leaf-printing are neithempaper, a1 

: : : Fit : numerous nor expensive, consisting of t S gre 

Oriental Foulard Cap, and India Muslin and Lace Collar. Z S = plates of dear tie. oe of the eles ssienedl folko a As 

Tue rim of the cap consists of a three-cornered piece of stiff lace, the bias edge of which measures five . the picture, care being taken to select pane@When su 

inches in length, and is wired and bound with silk ribbon. On this rim is fastened a four-cornered piece of that are free from bubbles and defects ; sheet#xposure 

Oriental foulard sixteen inches wide and twelve inches long, which is edged with white lace two inches and a of good letter-paper, not “ cream-laid,’’ but wow phough, | 

half wide, and is folded as seen in the illustration. On the left side is a spray of pansies with green leaves. en paper, the difference in which may be défeaf, whe 

For the collar eut of white India muslin one piece four inches wide in the back, and rounded off toward the tected by holding it up to the light: in wo p blu 

ends, edge it with gathered point d’Alencgon lace four inches wide, and on the upper edge set a piece of India paper no wire marks will be found, with whielBeveral cl 

muslin two inches and a half wide, trimmed in a similar manner. 

On the upper edge set both parts into a double binding of India 

muslin an inch wide and sixteen inches long, which is edged with 

box-pleated lace an inch and three-quarters wide, and covered 

with similar lace underlaid with pale lavender satin ribbon. 

Bows of similar ribbon and a spray of violet pansies and green 
leaves trim the collar as shown by the illustration. 



















































































Netted Breakfast Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—The net of this cap is worked in netting with white 
cotton, and is set on a rim of stiff lace, which is eleven inches 
long, two inches and a quarter wide, and sloped off on the front tert 
edge from the middle toward the ends to a width of three-quar- saahes 
ters of an inch. The rim is edged with gathered lace an inch 
and three-quarters wide, the seam of which is covered with blue 
satin ribbon an inch wide. The ends of this ribbon are tied in 
the back. Trim the cap with a bow of ribbon four inches and 
a half wide as shown by the illustration, and run an elastic braid 
in the free edge of the net. 

Fig. 2.—For this cap work a net with white cotton in rose net- 
ting, edge it all around with one round worked over a broad 
mesh, and run in a blue gros grain ribbon an inch wide, the ends 
of which are tied in a bow behind. The trimming for the cap 
consists of lace an inch and a quarter wide, and a bow made of 
similar lace and blue ribbon two inches wide. 




















































































































Ladies’ Gloves, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tne glove Fig. 1 is of black kid with colored painting, as 
shown by the illustration. The glove Fig. 2 is also of black kid, 
and is embroidered in herring-bone stitch with gold thread, and 
trimmed with a bead border, fringe, and insertion. The latter 
is crocheted with black silk, and ornamented with small buttons. 
The kid is cut away beneath the insertion. 




























































































Tuscan Straw Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—The brim of this bonnet is partly turned up and 
partly turned down, and is lined with maroon velvet. Around 
the crown is Jaid a maroon velvet ribbon covered with a border 
crocheted with straw-colored silk. Two loops of similar ribbon, 
a maroon and an ivory feather, and two aigrettes of ostrich and 
heron feathers trim the bonnet in front, 

Fig. 2.—This bonnet has a broad crown and a brim of even 
width all round, which is wired, lined with light yellow silk, and 
curved as seen in the illustration. The trimming consists of 
loops of maize-colored satin ribbon two inches and three-quarters 
wide, which proceed from the centre of the crown, and are tack- 
ed down on the brim. The three front loops are fastened each 
with a shell, Below the brim in front set a band covered with 
puffs of silk, and trimmed with a garland of rose-buds and green 
leaves. The ends of a satin ribbon sixty inches long are sewed Fig. 14.—Desten ror Tipy, Fic. 564.— 
to the inside of the brim in the back. Description of Symbols: ist (darkest), @ 2d, @ 8d (lightest), Red; © tat (darkest), ™ 2d, @3d (lightest), Blue; © (9B), ® 24, 
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the cream-laid sort is sure to be marred. For those willing to go to the expense [~~ eee t t 
and trouble, however, the regular “albumenized paper’ used by photographers 
will be the safest and best. Besides the glass and paper, it is requisite to have a 
few strong “ spring-clips,” or patent “ clothes-pins,” and the following chemicals : 
nitrate of silver, prussiate of potash, bichromate of potash, blue vitriol (sulphate 
of copper), and hydrosulphate of soda, each in its bottle securely corked. Have 
also a clean basin filled with soft water, and a glass rod, or strip cut from a pane, 
to secure the fingers from stain. 

A simple method is as follows: Dissolve in a clean half-pint bottle or jar half 
an ounce (4 drams) of prussiate 
of potash in four table-spoonfuls 
of clear water, so that no sedi- 
ment is visible. Then pour 
one-half into a dinner plate, and 
on it float for a few moments a 
sheet of paper cut to proper size. 
When it has absorbed all the so- 
Jution it will take up, lift it on 
the glass slip or rod, and press- 
ing a strong pin through one cor- 
ner, hang it to the edge of a shelf 
to dry in a dark closet—in which 
place, indeed, the operation should 
be carried on by the light of a 
taper or candle. Or the paper 
may have the solution washed in 
by using a large, flat, and soft 
vamel’s-hair brush. Throughout 
the work be careful to keep every 
thing perfectly clean, or fail- 
ure will result after all. 

Next place on one of the 
panes of glass several folds 
of tissue-paper, and upon 
these the dried and sensi- 
tized paper, with the pre- 



























Fig. 2.—Nerrep Breakrasr 
P, A Mustin ann Lace Cour. Var. 


pared side uppermost. 
Upon this arrange the leaf 
or fern, and lay over it the 
second pane of glass, and 
secure the whole togeth- 
er with four of the clips, 


H one at each corner. Place 

Hit NF the arranged glasses in the 

HH] Hig clear sunlight in a secure 
i Wie place, where the fresh open 





air can blow over them. 
, If the day be clear, in about 
m Girt #670 7 Years thirty minutes, more or 
‘For pat description see 
ment, No} Figs. 18 and 19.) 


1 and 24abres’ Groves. 


s, the figures will be printed, but experience 
me will teach the proper time. Watch the 
re ne r,and you will observe the uncovered 
rg of t s gradually changing from the yellowish 
-oposed fomte' a vivid blue color, this deepening to black. 


GRAPHING Fig. 1.—Ficgurep PercaLe Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 


‘lect en sufficiently tinted, and you believe the | 
ets; sh sure to the sun and air has lasted long for a great length of time, the ground will be 
|.” butw ugh, remove the top glass and raise the 

may be f, when you will find a yellow outline on a 

: in wo p blue ground. Now wash the paper in 





with whicieveral clear waters until the yellow tint bleach- does succeed, it is very distinct and fine. 
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Tiny, Fic. 564.—Cross Stitch Emprorpery. 
, Blue; #1 t), B 2d, & 8d (lightest), Bronze Brown; © ist (darkest), @ 2d, 9 3d (lightest), Olive Green ; 0 Yellow; - Foundation, 


es to a clear white, when dry with blotting-paper, and place under a press. 
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Fig. 2.—Ptain anp Pia Buntine Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


If the glass is removed too soon, 


the printed picture will be pale and “ washy” in appearance; if retained too long, and exposed to the sunlight 
light instead of a deep dark color. 
THE CHROMOTYPE PROCESS. 
In the hands of the tyro this method is not so successful as the one just described, but where the operator 
The chemicals here differ somewhat from the preceding, and consist 


of pure sulphate of copper, bichromate of potash, and nitrate of 
silver (lunar caustic). Glass and paper such as described for 
the previous process answer here. 

Dissolve half an ounce of the sulphate of copper in half a 
pint of rain-water, and half an ounce of bichromate of potash 
in another half-pint of rain-water; also one dram of nitrate of 
silver in one ounce of water. Then paint the paper on one side 
as before described with the solution of copper, dry as before, 
and then paint with the bichromate solution. Dry, and expose 
to the full sunlight for an hour, more or less, and when suffi- 
ciently colored, coat with the nitrate of silver solution, and when 
dry, the veins, etc., will be a bright scarlet. A number of sheets 
of paper may be prepared beforehand, and kept for use in a dry 
box closed from the light. Care and a little practice with this 
method will produce exquisitely delicate and true pictures. 

The best and finest process is the following, which will repay 
all the care, patience, and time expended upon it. Have a dark 
room in which to work, on account of the sensitiveness of the 
prepared paper. The chemicals should be carefully prepared, 
and bottled ready for use. First dissolve one dram (which is 
three scruples, or sixty grains, apothecary’s weight) of nitrate 
of silver in one ounce of pure rain or filtered spring water, or 
the prepared solution with distilled water may be obtained from 
a druggist’s; mark this bottle Solution Nitrate of Silver. Next 
pursue the same course with two ounces of hyposulphate of soda 
in half a pint of water, marking it also. 

Obtain albumenized paper from a photographer, and cut the 
sheets to the proper size; then pouring enough nitrate of silver 
solution in a dish to cover the sheets, float them one by one in it 
until one side is completely covered and saturated; then with a 
strip of glass move it gently about until all air-bubbles are ex- 
pelled, and after ten or twelve minutes, having the hands pro- 
tected by gloves, lift the paper by the corners, allowing ali the 
solution that will to drain back into the plate, and suspend by 
pins to a shelf in a dark closet until dry. 

A little practice will soon enable the operator to sensitize the 
papers. When the air-bubbles have not all been removed before 
lifting the paper, hold the corners by the fingers of the left hand, 
and with the right touch the point of the rod to each bubble, 
thus breaking and destroying them. 

Although a number of papers may be prepared several days 
beforehand, those freshly sensitized are much more easily print- 
ed, and afford better pictures. 

Cut one of the panels of glass in half, and upon the contiguous 
edges paste a narrow binding of thin muslin or silk, and with a 
needle and thread make three or four hinges, uniting the _ 
after arranging the vegetable productions as in the process first 
described. This hinged panel will allow the one half to be liftec 
in order to examine the progress of the printing, but great care 
must be used, when doing so, not to displace the leaves, etc., as 
the slightest change ruins the picture. 

A safe rule is to print the picture quite dark, as it becomes 
lighter in finishing. After printing wash gently but effectually; 
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here great perseverance is necessary, as repeated 
washings make much clearer and more lovely 
photographs. 

After thus washing off all the silver, proceed 
to place in the soda solution, in another dish, but 
do not float it as in the silver bath, but constant- 
ly move it about with the fingers for fifteen min- 
utes—not longer; this will act as a fixative, mak- 
ing the impression anent. Next wash it 
again through several clear waters, for not one 
drop of this solution must remain on the paper, 
or it will leave a yellow stain. 

Finally, dry the pictures, either in a press or 
between the folds of blotting or tissue paper be- 
neath a gentle weight. 

This process will be far the most satisfactory, 
giving clear and truthful copies from nature. 





MY KNIGHT. 
Br ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
Sim Perer stands on his castle high, 
In surcoat of goodly gray, 
Before the flash of his blazing eye 
The foeman hurries away. 


His mantle is slashed with bars of black, 
His crest is the raven’s hue, 

And woe to the coward who bars his track, 
Or dares him to derring-do. 


His gray mustache can quiver with rage, 
Though in peace he is meek and mild— 
For all his battles and all his age, 
Ay, meek as a chrissom child. 


The hand of steel in the velvet glove 
Is the boast of this doughty knight, 

And well he loveth his ladye-love, 
But better he loves the fight. 


In depths of midnight or early morn 
You hear his war-cry shrill, 

Or ever the red cock sounds his horn 
From the farm-yard on the hill. 


Brave and crafty, yet sweet of heart, 
He carries his banner bold, 

A waving pennon, through field or mart, 
Right into his foeman’s hold. 


The crash of battle, the warrior yell, 
May startle the sleeping town, 

But never a word of his prowess he’ll tell, 
Or boast of his brave renown. 


Come here, Sir Peter, my gracious knight, 
Come lie in thy lady’s lap; 

Hast thou been at the valorous work all night, 
And needest a morning nap? 


Come quaff the milk-cup, and rend the meat 
I spread on thy board so fine, 

Thy well-earned slumber shall be full sweet, 
Thou dear old cat of mine. 





(Begun in Haneer’s Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIIL) 


SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “ A Parnoess or Tuvute,” “ A DavGurer or 


Hern,” “Tur Strange ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” “ Mao.eop or Dares,” ero. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
A TALISMAN. 


Nartauie Lixp was busy writing at the window of 
the drawing-room in Curzon Street when Calabres- 
sa entered, unannounced. He had outstripped 
the little Anneli; perhaps he was afraid of being 
refused. He was much excited. 

“Forgive me, signorina, if I startle you,” he 
said, rapidly, in his native tongue; “forgive me, 
little daughter. We go away to-night, I and the 
man Kirski, whom you saved from madness. We 
are ordered away; it is possible I may never see 
you again. Now listen.” 

He took a seat beside her; in his hurry and 
eagerness he had for the moment abandoned his 
airy manner. 

“When I came here I expected to see you a 
school-girl—some one in safe-keeping, with no 
troubles to think of. You are a woman; you 
may have trouble; and it is I, Calabressa, who 
would then cut off my right hand to help you. I 
said I would leave you my address; I can not. 
I dare not tell any one even where I am going. 
What of that? Look well at this card.” 

He placed before her a small bit of pasteboard 
with some lines marked on it. 

“ Now we will imagine that some day you are 
in great trouble; you know not what to do; and 
you suddenly bethink yourself, ‘Now it is Cala- 
bressa and the friends of Calabressa who must 
help me—’” 

“Pardon me, signore,” said Natalie, gently. 
“To whom should I go but to my father if I 
were in trouble? And why should one antici- 
pate trouble? If it were to come, perhaps one 
might be able to brave it.” 

* My little daughter, you vex me. You must 
listen. If no trouble comes, well. If it does, are 
you any the worse for knowing that there are 
many on whom you can rely? Very well; look. 
This is the Via Roma in Naples.” 

“ ] know it,” said Natalie. Why should she not 
humor the good-natured old albino, who had been 
a friend of her mother’s ? 

“You go along it until you come to this little 
lane; itis the Vico Carlo; you ascend the lane— 
here is the first turning—you go round, and be- 
hold! the entrance to a court. The court is dark, 
but there is a lamp barning all day; go further 
in, there are wine-vaults. You enter the wine- 


ustrious Bartolotti;’ but ‘ Bartolotti,’ 
clear and short. You understand?” 





“ You give yourself too much trouble, signore.” 

“I hope so, little daughter. I hope you will 
never have to search for these wine-vaults ; but 
who knows? Alors, one comes to you, and says, 
‘What is your pleasure, signorina?’ Then you 
ask, ‘ Where is Calabressa?’ The answer to that ? 
It may be, ‘ We do not know,’ or it may be, ‘ Cala- 
bressa is dead.’ Nevermind. When Calabressa 
dies no one will care less than Calabressa him- 
self.” 

“Some one would care, signore; you have a 
mother.” 

He took her hand. 

“ And a daughter too,” he said, lightly, “if the 
wicked little minx would only listen. Then you 
know what you must say to the man whom you 
will see at the wine-vaults; you must say this: 
‘ Brother, I come with a message from Calabressa : 
it is the daughter of Natalie Berezolyi who de- 
mands your help.’ Then do you know what will 
happen? From the next morning you will be un- 
der the protection of the greatest power in Eu- 
rope—a power unknown, but invincible ; a power 
that no one dares to disobey. Ah, little one, you 
will find out what the friends of Calabressa can 
do for you when you appeal to them !” 

He smiled proudly. 

* Allons! Put this card away in a secret place. 
Do not show it to any one; let no one know the 
name I confided to you. Can you remember it, 
little daughter ?” 

“ Bartolotti.” 

“Good. Now that is one point settled ; here 
is the next. You do not seem to have any por- 
trait of your mother, my little one?” 

“ Ah, no!” she exclaimed, quickly; for she was 
more interested now. “I sup; my father 
could not bear to be reminded of his loss. If there 
is any portrait, I have not seen it; and how could 
Task him?” 

He rded her for a moment, and then he 
spoke, more slowly than hitherto: 

“Little Natalushka, I told you I am going 
away, and who knows what may happen to me? 
I have no money or land to leave to any one; if 
I had a wife and children, the only name I 
could leave them would be the name of a jail- 
bird. If I were to leave a will behind me it 
would read, ‘My heart to my beloved Italia; 
my curse to Austria; and my—’ Ah, yes, aft- 
er all, I have something to leave to the little 
Natalushka.” 

He put his hand, which trembled somewhat, 
into the breast of his coat, and brought out a 
small leather case. 

“T am about to give you my greatest treasure, 
little one; my only treasure. I think you will 
value it.” 

He opened the case, and handed it to her. In- 
side there was a miniature painted on ivory; it 
might have been a portrait of Natalie herself. 
For some time the girl did not say a word, but 
her eyes slowly filled with tears. 

“She was very beautiful, signore,” she mur- 
mured. 

“ Ah, little daughter,” he said, cheerfully, “I 
am glad to see the portrait in safe-keeping at last. 
Many a risk I have run with it; many a time I 
have had to hide it. And you must hide it too; 
let no one see it but yourself. But now you will 
give me one of your own in exchange, my little 
one, and so the bargain is complete.” 

She went to the small table adjoining to hunt 
among the photographs, 

“ And lastly, one more point, Signorina Nata- 
lushka,” said Calabressa, with the air of one who 
had got through some difficult work. “ You ask- 
ed me once to find out for you who was the lady 
from whom you received the little silver locket. 
Well, you see, that is now out of my power. I 
am going away. If you are still curious, you 
must ask some one else. But is it not natural to 
suppose that the locket may have been stolen a 
great many years ago, and at last the thief re- 
solves to restore it? No matter; it is only a 
locket.” 

She returned with a few photographs for him 
to choose from. He picked out two. 

“There is one for me; there is one for my old 
mother. I will say to her, ‘Do you remember 
the young Hungarian lady who came to see you 
at Spezia? Put on your spectacles now, and see 
whether that is not the same young lady. Ah, 
good old mother, can you see no better than that ? 
That is not Natalie Berezolyi at all; that is her 
daughter, who lives in England. But she has 
not got the English way; she is not content when 
she herself is comfortable; she thinks of others ; 
she has an ear for voices afar off.’ That is what 
I shall say to the old mother.” 

He put the photographs in his pocket. 

“In the mean time, my little daughter,” said 
he, “now that our pressing business is over, one 
may speak at leisure; and what of you, now? 
My sight is not very good, but even my eyes can 
see that you are not looking cheerful enough. 
You are troubled, Natalushka, or you would not 
have forgotten to thank me for giving you the 
only treasure I have in the world.” 

The girl’s pale face flushed; and she said, 
quickly : 

“There are some things that are not to be ex- 
pressed in words, Signor Calabressa. I can not 
tell you what I think of your kindness to me.” 

“ Silence—silence! do you not understand my 
joking? Zh, bien ; let us understand each other. 
Your father has spoken to me—a little, not much. 
He would rather have an end to the love affair, 
n'est ce pas ?” 

“There are some other things that are not to 
be spoken of,” the girl said, in a low voice, but 
somewhat proudly. 

“ Natalushka, I will not have you answer me 
like that. It is not right. If you knew all my 
history, perhaps you would understand why I ask 
you questions—why I interfere—why you think 
me impertinent—” 

“Oh no, signore; how can I think that ?” 

She had her mother’s portrait in her hand; she 


was gazing into the face that was so strangely 
like her own, 

“Then why not answer me ?” 

She looked up with a quick, almost despairing 
look. 

“ Because I try not to think about it,” she said, 
hurriedly. ‘“ Because I try to think only of my 
work, And now, Signor Calabressa, you have 
given me something else to think about, some- 
thing to be my companion when I am alone, and 
from my heart I thank you.” 

“ But you speak as if you were in great grief, 
my little one. It is not all over between you and 
your lover?” 

“ How can I tell? What can I say?” she ex- 
claimed ; and for a moment her eyes looked up 
with the appealing look of a child. “He does 
not write to me. I may not write to him. I must 
not see him.” 

“ But then there may be reasons for delay and 
consideration, little Natalushka ; your father may 
have reasons. And your father did not speak to 
me as if it were altogether impossible. What he 
said was, in effect, ‘We will see—we will see.’ 
However, let us return to the important point ; it 
is my advice to you—you can not have forgotten 
it—that whatever happens, whatever you may 
think, do not, little one, seek to go against your 
father’s wishes. You will promise me that?” 

“T have not forgotten, signore; but do you not 
remember my answer? I am no longer a child. 
If I am to obey, I must have reasons for obeying.” 

“What?” said he, smiling. “And you know 
that one of our chief principles is that obedience 
is a virtue in itself?” 

“TI do not belong to your association, Signor 
Calabressa.” 

“The little rebel !” 

“No, no, signore; do not drive me into a false 
position. I can not understand my father, who 
has always been so kind to me; it is better not 
to speak of it. Some day, when you come back, 
Signor Calabressa, you will find it all a forgotten 
story. Some people forget so readily; do they 
not ?”’ 

The trace of pathetic bitterness in her speech 
did not escape him. 

“My child,” said he, “you are suffering. I 
perceive it. But it may soon be over; and your 
joy will be all the greater. If not, if the future 
has trouble for you, remember what I have told 
you, Allons done! Keep up a brave heart—but 
I need not say that to the child of the Berezolyis.” 

He rose; and at the same moment a bell was 
heard below. 

“ You are not going, Signor Calabressa? That 
must be my father.” 

“Your father!” he exclaimed; and he seemed 
confused. Then he added, quickly: “ Ah, very 
well. I will see him as I go down. Our busi- 
ness, little one, is finished; is it not? Now re- 

t to me the name I mentioned to you.” 

“ Bartolotti ?” 

“ Excellent, excellent. And you will keep the 
portrait from every one’s eyes but your own. 
Now, farewell !” 

He took her two hands in his. 

“ My beautiful child,” said he, in rather a trem- 
bling voice, “may Heaven keep you as true and 
brave as your mother was—and send you more 
happiness! I may not see England again—no, it 
is not likely; but in after-years you may some- 
times think of old Calabressa, and remember that 
he loved you almost as he once loved another of 
your name.” 

Surely she must have understood. He hur- 
riedly kissed her on the forehead, and said, 
“ Adieu, little daughter,” and left. And when he 
had gone she sank into the chair again, and 
clasped both her hands round her mother’s por- 
trait, and burst into tears. 

Calabressa made his way down stairs, and, at 
the foot, ran against Ferdinand Lind. 

“ Ah, amico mio,” said he, in his gay manner. 
“See, now, we have been bidding our adieux to 
the little Natalushka. The rogue !—to pretend to 
me she had no sweetheart! Shall we have a glass 
of wine, mon capitaine, before we embark ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Lind, though without any 
great cordiality. ‘Come into my little room.” 

He led him into the small study; and present- 
ly there was wine upon the table. Calabressa 
was exceedingly vivacious, and a little difficult to 
follow, especially in his French. But Lind al- 
lowed him to rattle on, until by accident he re- 
ferred to some meeting that was shortly to take 
place at Posilippo. : 

“Well, now, Calabressa,” said Lind, with ap- 
parent carelessness, as he broke off a bit of bis- 
cuit and poured out a glass of wine for himself, 
“T suppose you know more about the opinions of 
the Council now than any one not absolutely with- 
in itself.” 

“T am a humble servant only, friend Lind,” he 
remarked, as he thrust his fingers into the breast 
of his military-looking coat; “‘a humble servant 
of my most noble masters. But sometimes one 
hears—one guesses—mais & quel propos cette 
question, monsieur mon camarade ?” 

Lind regarded him, and said, slowly, 

“You know, Calabressa, that some seventeen 
years ago I was on the point of being elected a 
member of the Council.” 

“T know it,” said the other, with a little em- 
barrassment. 

“You know why—though you do not know the 
right or the wrong of it—all that became impos- 
sible.” 

Calabressa nodded. It was delicate ground, and 
he was afraid to speak. 

“ Well,” said Lind, “I ask you boldly, do you 
not think I have done enough in these sixteen or 
seventeen years to re-instate myself? Who else 
has done a tithe of the work I have done?” 

“Friend Lind, I think that is well understood 
at head-quarters.” 

“Very well, then, Calabressa, what do you 
think? Consider what I have done; consider 





what I have now to do; what I may yet do. 


There is this Zaccatelli business. I do not ap- 
prove of it myself. I think it is a mistake, as far 
as England is concerned. The English will not 
hear of assassination, even though it is such a 
— te os ‘famatore who is to be 
punis ut though I do not approve, I obey. 
Some one from the English sectiens wilh fulfil that 
duty ; it is some to be considered. Then 
money ; think of the money I have contributed. 
Without English money what would have been 
done? When there is any new levy wanted, it is 
to England—to me—they apply first ; and at the 
present moment their cry for money is more ur- 
gent than ever. Very well, then, my Calabressa, 
what do you think of all this ?” 

Calabressa seemed somewhat embarrassed. 
“Friend Lind, I am not so far into their se- 
crets as that. Being in prison so long, one loses 
terms of familiarity with many of one’s old asso- 
ciates—you perceive? But your claims are un- 
doubted, my friend ; yes, yes, undoubted.” : 
“ But what do you think, Calabressa ?” he said; 
and that affectation of carelessness had now gone: 
there was an eager look in the deep-set eyes un- 
der the bushy eyebrows. ‘“ What do you yourself 
think of my chance? It ought to be no chance; 
it ought to be acertainty. It ismydue. I claim 
it as the reward of my sixteen years’ work, to say 
nothing of what went before.” 

“ Ah, naturellement, sans doute, tu as raison, 
mon camarade,” said the politic Calabressa, en- 
deavoring to get out of the difficulty with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘ But—but the more one knows 
of the Council, the more one fears prying into its 
secrets. No,no; I do what I am told; for the 
rest, my ears are closed.” 

“Tf I were on the Council, Calabressa,” said 
Lind, slowly, “ you would be treated with more 
consideration. You have earned as much.” 

“A thousand thanks, friend Lind,” said the 
other; “ but I have no more ambitions now. The 
time for that is past. Let them make what they 
can out of old Calabressa—a stick to beat a dog 
with; as long as I have my liberty and a cigar- 
ette, I am content.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Lind, resuming his careless 
air, “ you must not imagine I am seriously trou- 
bled because the Council have not as yet seen fit 
to think of what I have done for them. I am 
their obedient servant, like yourself, Some day, 
perhaps, I may be summoned.” 

“A la bonne heure !” said Calabressa, rising. 
“No, no more wine, Your port-wine here is glo- 
rious—it is a wine for the gods; but a very little 
is enough fora man. So, farewell, my good friend 
Lind. Be kind to the beautiful Natalushka, if 
that other thing that I spoke of is impossible. 
If the bounty of Heaven had only given me such 
a daughter !” 

“Kirski will meet you at the station,” said 
Lind. “Charing Cross, you remember; eight, 
sharp. The train is 8.25.” 

“T will be there.” 

They shook hands and parted; the door was 
shut. Then, in the street outside, Calabressa 
glanced up at the drawing-room windows just for 
a second. 

“ Ah, little daughter,” he said to himself as he 
turned away, “ you do not know the power of the 
talisman I have given you. But you will not use 
it. You will be happy; you will marry the Eng- 
lishman ; you will have little children round your 

knee; and you will lead so busy and glad a life, 
year after year, that vou will never have a minute 
to sit down and think of old Calabressa, or of the 
stupid little map of Naples he left with you.” 
(To BE CONTINUED.] 











FROM THE CRADLE. 


Tuey tell me I was born a long 
Three months ago, 

But whether they are right or wrong 
I hardly know. 

I sleep, I smile, I can not crawl, 
But I can cry. 

At present I am rather small— 
A babe am I. 


The changing lights of sun and shade 
Are baby toys; 

The flowers and birds are not afraid 
Of baby-boys. 

Some day I'll wish that I could be 
A bird and fly; 

At present I can’t wish—you see 
A babe am I. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE COUSINS. 


a OU speak as if I did not understand tha 
* difference between right and wrong, Frau- 
ein.” 

“You act as if you did not, Theo.” 

“Then—perhaps I do not.” 

The girl stood against the school-room table, 
a little stoop in her slender figure, a little smile 
on hersmall brunette face; while the governess, 
knowing so well the glance she should meet if 
she lifted her own grave eyes, worked on in si- 
lence. But the silence, being a silence of dis- 
pleasure, hurt the girl more sorely than outspok- 
en words of blame, and she broke it herself, in a 
quiet, passionate way, tears gathering between che 
lids of her dark lustrous eyes. 

“T often think I do not. Something comes 
and blurs the lines for me. If you or mother 
tell me what to do, I do it because you tel! me; 





and I know it is right to do because you bid me 
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do it. But when I’ve only my own instincts to 
me—” 


55 Theo? 
“What shall I say, then? My own heart—” 

“ Ah, there”—the governess had risen now and 
laid her hands gently on her pupil’s shoulders— 
“there, my dear, you touch the very source of 
what it so often grieves me to complain of. In 
everything your heart rules you. Dear, there is 
a higher guidance for our conduct than the in- 
stinct (as you call it) to please, or help, or spare 
those you love. Love must not be your only 
teacher.” 

“Does it really grieve you to complain of me ?” 
the girl asked, with such happy, shining eyes that 
she scarce seemed to have heard the latter part of 
her governess’s speech. 

«ft does indeed, especially now that we are so 
soon to part.” 

“Explain exactly what you mean, dear,” the 
girl said, with a warm kiss, but no very apparent 
penitence, “and I will cure it.” 

“TI think you understand,” the Fraulein an- 
swered, avoiding the great questioning eyes which 
sought hers. “ For instance, you know what you 
said to your mother when she came down an 
hour ago, and was starting for Richmond.” 

“ You know,” the girl said, in tender, whisper- 
ed tones, “ what mother said to me.” 

“She told you she had been asleep when your 
father left his room, and that he did not awake 
her, though she was going away for a week, and 
she asked you whether he had given you any 
message for her.” 

“No,” put in Theo, with a swift, vivid blush ; 
“she asked me what message father left for her. 
So I said—I said” —the lips twitched a little, but 
the eyes were radiantly defiant—‘ he hoped she 
would enjoy herself, and take care of herself, and 
come back soon. And that he left her his love 
and a parting kiss. I gave her the kiss, and it 
was as good to her—dear mother !—as if he had 
—remembered. Heseldom does remember, Friu- 
lein. That was all.” 

“And it made her heart light, dear, and her 
going pleasant, but—it was not the truth. Your 
father scarcely spoke to you this morning, never 
of your mother; and the message you gave her 
was a falsehood, Theo. Harsh as the word sounds, 
I must use it.” 

“Then I ought to have let her go away sad and 
depressed? What good, then, would her visit to 
Richmond have done her ?” 

“You need not excuse your motive, dear,” was 
the quiet answer. “It is the act that is wrong, 
and the motive will not justify it. You must not 
do evil yourself, even though it may spare your 
mother—” 

The words died abruptly as the door was open- 
ed, and a young lady—passing the servant who 
tried to announce her—came with shy eagerness 
up to Theo Hurst. 

“Thad to drive from Euston Station alone,” she 
said, “and so I came round here. Oh, Theo, what 
little girls we were when we last met!” 

“You are not a very big one now,” smiled 
Theo, after greeting her cousin. “But we are 
both old, aren’t we, Angel? I leave off lessons 
in a few days, and you were grown up a year ago 
—your letters said.” 

“Yes, I’m eighteen; a year older than you, 
though you are the taller. Papa says all women 
should be little, so I don’t mind.” 

“TI think so too,” said Theo, watching rather 
intently while her cousin greeted the Friulein. 
“ How unexpectedly you have come, Angel!” 

“TJ travelled from Derry to Euston with some 
friends of papa’s, but I am to manage the rest 
of my journey alone. Aunt Burtle is in Onslow 
Square now, so I am going there first, and on to 
Brighton with her when she goes.” 

“You don’t mean to say,” cried Theo, with a 
puzzled gaze into Angel Sullivan’s calm blue 
eyes, “that you are going to stay with Mrs. Bur- 
tle?” 

“How strange of you to call her Mrs. Burtle! 
She is your grandmother, Theo—your father’s mo- 
ther.” 

“ Are you going—to her ?” 

“Yes, dear. I hoped you knew. I am only 
invited to pay a visit, but Aunt Burtle told papa 
privately that if I make myself useful and plea- 
sant to her, she will perhaps adopt me.” 

“Poor Angel !” 

“Poor? No; just the opposite, dear,” cried the 
elder girl, wondering over the shadow in her 
cousin’s eyes. “ Not only is this a splendid chance 
for me, Theo, but besides that I never was so far 
from poor asI am at this moment. What doyou 
think? I’ve got seventy pounds of my own! 
Even yet I can scarcely believe it. It is my for- 
tune, and I am to spend it all on myself to look 
nice and feel independent. I am to dress fash- 
ionably now for the first time in my life, and or- 
der what I like when I see what is worn, and en- 
joy having money of my own until Aunt Burtle 
adopts me. Oh, Theo, won’t the spending be deli- 
cious to me ?” 

“T can fancy so.” 

“Don’t laugh at me if you can not understand. 
Remember that I have never before had even sev- 
enty shillings to call my own, I’ve never had a 
dress really made for me by a dress-maker. . I’ve 
never bought a bonnet ready trimmed and taken 
my own choice. I have not possessed any of the 
luxuries so familiar to you that you never even 

ess what their absence would be. And, oh, 

heo,” she added, with a pretty, timid glance into 
her cousin’s thoughtful face, “ you can never im- 
agine the responsibility my luggage feels, because 
of those bank-notes hidden among it. I can not 
bear it out of my sight. I go on spending the 
money all the while in my own mind. You nev- 
er ask me how I got it, Theo.” 

“How was it?” the girl asked, smiling, be- 
cause she did not know how these words, she 
thought so light and selfish, would haunt her 
presently. 

“Tt has been accumulating for me ever since 








—I suppose ever since I was born. Presents of 

that were given me as a child, and lit- 
tle sums added just as papa could afford them. 
And they have all been in the savings-bank till 
yesterday, when I had a presentation. Oh, Theo, I 
cried quite as much as I[ laughed, to feel myself 
so rich; and I’m sure the others all laughed and 
cried too.” 

“ How sad for you to come away from them,” 
said Theo, while the German lady’s eyes went 
slowly from the prettily rounded face, with its 
shining hair and forget-me-not eyes, to the mo- 
bile face above, with its smooth brown skin and 
soft carnation tints. “A face full of faults,” 
she said to herself, “as the character is, and 

et"? 

“Of course I shall go home sometimes, Theo.” 
The words scattered the Friulein’s thought, and 
she quietly went away and left the girls alone, 
“and I shall be helping them most this way. 
There are so many of us to grow up, one by one, 
while papa’s living is so very poor. And as we 
see no one in that dull little Irish village, they 
did not wish me to spend my best years there. 
You could never understand it, Theo, living here 
in a beautiful house in the best part of London, 
with everything you want. Why, even in Ireland 
we hear of the splendid parties Uncle Theodore 
gives, of the fine horses he and you ride, of aunt’s 
dresses, and—oh, everything! So I am sure you 
can not understand how my absence will help 
them at home. Papa says marriageable daugh- 
ters are so expensive.” 

“TI never heard my father say that,” put in 
Theo, dreamily. 

“Of course not,” cried Angel Sullivan, with a 
suspicious brightness in her eyes. “ How could 
he, when he is so rich? At home we always talk 
of him as if he were the richest man in London. 
When I was little I thought he sat in a beautiful 
room in the city all day receiving bank-notes. 
My ideas are still vague on the point.” 

“So are mine,” put in Theo, demurely. 

“ But you know how rich he is, and that you 
are his only child.” 

“*One fair daughter and none other child,’” 
quoted Theo, laughing. “But how does that ac- 
count for your going voluntarily to live with the 
hardest, narrowest, suspiciousest, selfishest old 
lady in Brighton ?” 

“Don’t look so disdainful, Theo,” observed her 
cousin, smiling into the flashing eyes. “I remem- 
ber that very look upon your face once when we 
were children visiting Aunt Burtle, and she took 
all your money away because you bought me an 
extravagant present. Fortunately she had none 
to take from me.” 

“Suppose she takes yours now,” said Theo, 
with a warm flash of merriment in her eyes. 
“Just fancy her taking possession of that sev- 
enty pounds.” 

“T could not fancy anything so terrible. But 
I can think of something besides my wonderful 
wealth, dear, though you don’t believe it. I wish 
Aunt Burtle were my grandmother as she is yours. 
I think I could love her more easily then, and obey 
and amuse her more naturally. I see you can 
not believe I wish it, but Ido. I want to help 
and cheer her, while at the same time my absence 
helps them all at home.” 

“ Hush, Angel,” said Theo, with a deepening of 
the color in her soft dark cheeks ; “don’t excuse 
yourself to me. You know best what is right. 
I never know. I only—could not do as you are 
doing.” 

“You have no need,” was the slow answer. 
“Compare your father’s income with my father’s ; 
this beautiful house with our shabby little place ; 
your staff of servants with our one maid; your 
dresses with what I have always worn. Compare 
them all, and don’t blame me, Theo, but be grate- 
ful that it is different with you.” 

“T am,” the girl said; and then a strange 
and sudden silence fell between the cousins, as 
if a shadow touched them from the time to 
come. 





CHAPTER II. 
IN THE CITY. 


For fully six hours every other office in Gresh- 
am House had been vacated and locked into si- 
lence when the last occupant quietly closed the 
outer door of his handsome suite of offices, and, 
traversing the lofty passages so slowly that each 
step seemed an unwilling one, went out into Old 
Broad Street. So unfrequented the city seemed 
in the comparative stillness of the June midnight, 
that this man, who had known it only in the noisy 
business hours, looked round him, scarcely recog- 
nizing where he was, like one who comes from 
darkness into a glare of light. Yet the gas-lit 
streets, in their unfamiliar aspect, seemed to hold 
him jealously among them, for again and again 
he passed the great closed buildings where he 
knew that so much of the world’s work was done ; 
looking upon them as a man might look if he 
knew it was for the last time ; loitering as a man 
loiters only when he dreads to reach the destina- 
tion awaiting him. Slowly he went round the 
Bank of England; then he passed backward and 
forward in the grim shadow behind the Exchange; 
only his own footsteps and the measured tread of 
a policeman breaking the silence of the short 
paved thoroughfare. But each time he reached 
the familiar stone figure of old George Peabody 
he paused before it, glancing backward in his 
mind through two men’s lives, Presently he 
walked back, still slowly, on the way he had come, 
repassing the noble front of Gresham House with 
head downbent, as if it could not be but that 
some one would look from the familiar rooms, 
even in this midnight silence, and recognize him. 
Then a fascination seized him to pass its other 
front; yet when he had gone round into Bish- 
opsgate Street, he did not lift his head, or give 
one look up to the windows, near one of which 
he had left his open desk and papers. But a few 





moments afterward he made a deliberate pause 
before the old palace on the opposite side of the 
street, and raised his eyes. They were only out- 
side lights that gleamed upon the tiny panes of 
the old windows, but he started and looked 
down again, as if there had been watching 
eyes behind; and without a second glance he 
walked straight on, until he saw the river be- 
fore him, and with a sudden impulse turned 
aside. 

“ This is a novelty,” he said to himself, making 
his way, a little less slowly now, along the narrow 
— and among the scattered passengers in 

hames Street. “ Well, I will see how that old 
Royal Prison looks in such a light. How long it 
is ‘since I drove there last with my little Theo 
and—” He snapped the thought abruptly, and 
whistled softly to himself, as if to keep thought 
of every kind at bay. Yet thought was strange- 
ly restless to-night, wandering in unfrequented 
tracks, forgotten utterly through the long years 
during which it had been guided rigidly upon 
that smooth raised road which only the wealthy 
travel. Was not thought harassing him now, 
showing him everywhere faded forms and weary 
faces? Had he ever before been worried by a 
tired lad lifting the heavy shutters of a late-open 
shop? Even now was he not pausing before the 
iron gates of Billingsgate because a man, who 
came from the darkness within to try whether the 
gates were fast, looked thin and sickly? And 
when he came within the shadow of the silent Mint 
and Tower, did not thought drearily suggest that 
the sentinels in their dull routine must be weigh- 
ed down with sleep? What a life was this to 
struggle for! 

Slowly he retraced his steps, and then, with a 
strange attraction for the river he had been hith- 
erto avoiding, he turned to cross London Bridge. 
The silent night hour, which had made the city 
streets seem so different to this man, who knew 
them well, had changed the river too, disfiguring 
the craft upon its dark and heavy breast, and 
making blurred reflections, like lights drowned 
beneath its black and cruel waters. The recess- 
es of the bridge were filled with huddled crouch- 
ing figures, some opening languid eyes as the 
quiet, steady step passed, but most of them sleep- 
ing; some few with the luxury of a dirty sack 
under the weary head. They were all men or 
boys, and some were old, so old that the passer- 
by caught himself wondering how so many years 
could have been spent to bring nothing but this 
at the last. With never an uttered word, though 
his gaze passed by not one of the exhausted fig- 
ures, he crossed the bridge and paused upon the 
southern side, looking still down upon the river. 

“Cab, sir?” 

The hollow, brisk voice startled him, and he 
turned, glancing beyond the slouching, shabby 
fellow who had addressed him to a table spread 
under what seemed to be a gigantic umbrella, 
where a grave and portly man presided over a 
steaming coffee-urn and innumerable cups and 
saucers. Perhaps it may not have been unusual 
for this genial and observant old fellow to see a 
gentleman come sauntering up to his coffee stall 
at two o’clock in the morning; but if it were, no 
one could have read that fact while he seemed 
engrossed by his own occupation. Yet when, a 
few days afterward, his information was needed, 
he could exactly describe the gentleman who 
stood opposite him at his lighted stall. “I couldn’t 
guess his age,” he said in conclusion, “ for those 
close-cropped, fair men, with no hair on their lips 
or their cheeks, are hard to guess; and when I 
say he looked thirty, I know that forty may be 
nearer the mark. He was a gentleman, I saw 
that, and very pale; but he looked more as if the 
paleness belonged to him than as if it had just 
come. What I noticed most was his gloves. 
Few of my customers come in cream-colored 
gloves with brown silk workings. Yes, those are 
the gloves. And his hat was a tiptopper. It 
had never been shined up, and I knew the man 
who bought it would never look twice at a couple 
of guineas.” 

“Fine night, sir.” 

The observation came from over the shoulder 
of the gentleman who had so quietly come up be- 
neath the huge umbrella, and he answered it, al- 
most as if relieved to speak at last, even to this 
unwholesome-looking object. 

“Hungry, sir?” inquired the persistent vaga- 
bond, with a friendly (and possibly interested) 
curiosity. “ Not, sir?” in infinite astonishment, 
pushing back the worn fur cap upon his head. 
“Then maybe you’ve had something since 
morning.” 

The remark was scarcely worth pondering, yet 
it threw Theodore Hurst into a long thought. 
When had he eaten last? He remembered try- 
ing at breakfast-time, when his little girl sat op- 
posite him, talking to him, and wondering over 
his silence. He remembered taking one of his 
creditors to lunch, recklessly ordering the rarest 
dishes, and laughing and talking ceaselessly ; but 
he could not remember that he had really eaten 
throughout the day. Again he abruptly broke 
the thread of thought. 

“Can you drink a cup of coffee ?” he asked the 
gaunt and haggard fellow beside him. 

“Can I drink a cup of coffee?” he repeated, 
cheerfully. “ You stand treat, and you'll see.” 

With a sensation of dull relief, the gentleman 
who stood treat did indeed see; and while he 
saw, he listened patiently to an unceasing glib 
harangue. 

“Tf you’d just come out of The Tench,” the 
man said, breaking off at last, “ you'd enjoy this 
untoxicating liquor, my pet.” 

“You have been in prison, then?” questioned 
Mr. Hurst, with a long, grave look into the man’s 
wan, humorous face. 

“ Just a few times, my dear. P’r’aps,” with an 
indescribable contortion of one eyelid, “I'd bet- 
ter say just a few score o’ times. I’ve tried ’em 
all as a matter 0’ conscience, and they’ve all their 
faults; but give me Coldbath Fields.” 





“You have tried them all!” reiterated his list- 
ener, with no smile for the terms of endearment. 
“You must be an honest fellow.” 

“I don’t deny it, my pet. Bread and butter? 
Thenkye. There’s no better in the city. Yes,” 
he went on, with the evident intention of making 
things fair by entertaining his entertainer, “ they 
take care of ye in Coldbath Fields. Worst is, 
there ain’t much difference in the tread-mill, go 
where ye may. Up we go.” As he spoke he 
turned aside, and, pulling his old fur cap over his 
eyes, stamped with slow, measured tread, warm- 
ing to the familiar prison step, like an old hunt- 
er roused by the cry of the hounds; while a po- 
liceman, who had been slowly passing, stopped 
to watch. “There we go. Twenty minutes of it 
at a time, my pet, and then they give ye a Bible 
to rest ye. Bless ye, after twenty minutes of 
that yer eyes are dropping out of yer head, and 
sleep’s the thing ye want. Another cup? Well, 
I won’t say no, my dear, and it would be wast- 
ing it to take it without bread and butter, as ye 
meant to say. Thenkye. I’ve not had a cheer- 
fuler supper since I took up my last profession. 
Cab, sir?” The last two words were added in a 
startlingly different tone—the professional tone 
of the professional cab touter. 

“Do you mean to say you earn a living by 
cadging for cabs here—and at night ?” 

“Yes, my dear. I’m shy in the daytime. I 
was born shy, and I can’t get over it. At night 
I feel manly, and the night air’s reckmended me. 
At night I’m a busy and successful chap, and the 
peelers touch their ’ats to me, and give me their 
advice about investing my money. Going, my 
dear? Shake ’ands.” 

Not many days afterward the old jail-bird re- 
called this unconceded request, and with a very 
meaning laugh and shrug looked down upon his 
dirty hand. Mr. Hurst’s white hands were in his 
pockets now, as he slowly threaded the ugly south- 
ern streets, recrossed the river by Blackfriar’s 
Bridge, and walked along the Embankment 
Here, too, every seat was occupied, but the sleep- 
ers were not now all men and boys. The greater 
number here were women, and Theodore Hurst 
caught himself glancing with unconscious scruti- 
ny into each sleeping face, for there were young 
girls so nearly the age of his own child that mo- 
mentarily he lost the stern self-suppression of 
this night. Could women bear the burden and 
heat of the day only to earn such nights as these ? 
Could such sleep refresh or fit them for the mor- 
row’s toil? He had come within the shadow of 
St. Stephen’s before he found one vacant seat ; 
then he threw himself upon it, wearily, yet with 
every power wide awake. “ As a boy,” he said to 
himself, presently, “I saw the sun rise once from 
here—as a boy when I knew Wordsworth’s son- 
net, and came here to enjoy it. Ridiculous! 
How can the river be ‘flowing at its own sweet 
will’ between these walls and buildings? Ridicu- 
lous! Yet, just for this once, I will see the sun 
rise again. 

“What a fool he was to talk so much about 
prisons! and to want to shake hands with 
me!” 

The hours went on, and most of the homeless 
on the river-bank slept, undisturbed even by the 
loud clamorous chiming from the Westminster 
tower, though, with a shiver, they awoke in that 
cold meeting of the dying night and new-born 
day. But the man who sat alone upon the most 
western seat neither slept nor stirred, but looked 
before him with wide-open watchful eyes, until 
the sun appeared, red and round, above the chim- 
neys opposite. Higher and higher it rose, its hue 
fading every moment now, until it was pale and 
vague and high above the roofs. 

“Who would believe,” thought Mr. Hurst, 
watching it still, “how, presently, it will scorch 
and burn and—kill ?” 

Then he rose, and tilting his hat upon his eyes, 
gave one backward glance along the Embankment. 
A group of men with picks upon their shoulders 
were already coming to work upon the road, and 
(some languidly, some with brisk resolution) those 
who had spent their night beside the river were 
rising to go to the day’s work. “ Before it sets,” 
he said, with a swift movement of his eyes, not 
past the sun, but its reflection in the water, “all 
London will know.” Then, without another back- 
ward glance, he set his face westward. 

An hour later, while his own sleepy servants 
were opening the shutters of his handsome house 
in Lancaster Gate, and all the world was opening 
its eyes to the gift of another summer day, he 
walked into the Great Western terminus, and, 
strolling down the platform, addressed one of the 
officials he met, coolly, and with the air of a man 
accustomed to receive service. 

“ Get me a ticket, will you? Which is the down 
train ?” 

“This, sir. Very slow train. A ticket where 
to?” 

“To— Get me a first-class for Liverpool, and 
I can get out where I choose.” 

“ Return, sir ?” 

“Return?” Mr. Hurst repeated the word, as if 
pondering, but the man saw the color rise oddly in 
his face. “No, not return, I think.” 

He took from his waistcoat pocket a couple of 
sovereigns, and the man wondered seeing gold 
earried so loosely, and no purse forth-coming. 
When he brought the ticket and the change the 
gentleman on whom he had so willingly waited 
looked down quizzically upon the eleven shillings 
in the man’s palm. 

“You'd better keep it,” he said. 

Rather deprecatingly the man closed his fingers 
upon the silver, and with obsequious briskness 
opened the door of an empty first-class carriage, 
closing it with a very demonstrative purpose of 
preventing intruders upon this generous passen- 
ger. And the passenger sat with folded arms 


until the train had left the station, then, with a 
sigh of relief, took off his hat, and lying back 
against the cushions, fell asleep. 





(To BE CONTINUED.) 




































Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 
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Tus edging is worked with fine knit- deal al wr. 
ting cotton and very fine crochet cotton. QW ips AWS 
With the knitting cotton work a rowof “YY 2 


chain stitches half as long again as the 
edging is intended to be, and with the 
crochet cottoh work as follows: 1st 
round,—11 de. (double crochet) on every 
sixth following st. 2d round (on the oth- 
er side of the chain stitch row).—11 de. 
on the middle of every free 5 ch. (chain 
stitch). 8d round.— * 1 sc. (single crochet) 
on the middle of the next 11 de., 3 ch., 1 de. 
on the vein before the next 11 de., 3 ch., 
and repeat from *, 4th round.— > 1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on the next 3 ch, in 
the preceding round, not working off the 
upper veins for the present, 1 de. on the fol- 
lowing 8 ch., then work off the upper veins 
of the preceding stc., 3 ch.,and repeat from 
%, but in every repetition work the ste, on 
the same 8 ch. on which the preceding ste. 
was worked. 





Woven Braid and Crochet Edging 
for Children’s Clothing. 

Tris edging is worked with red, blue, and 

white mixed woven braid, furnished on one 


Fig. 1.—Cuitp’s Brs.—Cross 
Stirco Emprowery anp Hot- 
BEIN- W orK.—[ See Figs. 

2 and 3.] 

For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Monocram.—Cross 
\ $rrrcu Emprorery. 


side with sin- 
gle loops, and 
with blue, red, 
and white cro- 
chet cotton, as 
follows: Ist 
round (with 
blue cotton). 
—x* with 2 sc. (single 


~~ 
~ a) 
crochet) fasten together 


ME 


"e's 5's Pate 





a 
the next 2 loops, 2 ch. TT! 
(chain stitch), 6 de. : 


(double crochet), the 2d 





mi 
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and 3d and the 4th and 
5th of which are sepa- 
rated each by 1 ch. on 
the following loop, 2 ch., 
and repeat from *. 2d 
round (with white cot- 
ton).—>* 38 sc. on the 
next 2 ch., 2 ch., 3 de. 
on the next ch., 3 ch., 1 
de. on the last of the pre- 
ceding 8 de., 3 de. on the 
next ch., 2 ch., 3 se. on 
the next 2 ch., and re- 
peatfrom *. 3d round 
(with red cotton).—Pass Roman 
over the next 3 st., * 8 Pear. 
sc. on the following 3st., NECKLACE. 
18 de. on the next 3 ch., 

pass over 2 de., 3 sc. on the follow- 
ing 3 st., pass over 6 sc., and repeat 
from *. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuese monograms are worked in 
cross stitch on canvas with em- 
broidery cotton, worsted, or silk in 
two contrasting colors. 


Roman Pearl Necklace. 

Tus necklace consists of twelve 
strings of small Roman pearls, 
which are fastened together at the 
ends, and finished with three balls 
formed of similar pearls, and with 
tassels composed of strands of 
pearls. 


































Watch Chain. “PASAY yh) 
Tas watch chain is of black silk : = ‘ 
reps ribbon six inches long and sev- : 
er-eighths of an inch wide, and is : 
finished on the ends with metal 
bands, and in the middle with a 
slide. On the under end is fasten- 
ed a metal chain with swivel-hooks, 
and the upper end is also furnished 
with a hook, 


Coffee Cozy.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tur cover for this coffee cozy is 
worked in a striped design. To 
make the cozy cut of black woollen 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 6 To 8 Years Fig. 2.—Dress ror 


] . oLp.—Bacx.—[For Front, see Page 573.} Youne Grew. 
goods and shirting lining five pieces For pattern and description see Supplement, For description see 
each from Fig. 46, Supplement, in- No. VIIL., Figs. 87-45. Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Corrrr Cozy.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. [X., Fig. 46. 
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Fig. 3.—Croak For Girt From 9 To 11 Years 
oLp.—Back.—[For Front, see Page 573.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

Pamern No. VL, Figs, 21-82. z 
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terline them thinly 
with wadding, and 
join them according 
to the corresponding 
signs. Then sew them 
together so that the 
seams come on the in- 
side, and the wool 
forms the lining of the 


Woven Brarp anp Crocuet Epcine ror cozy. The cover is 
CHILDREN’s CLOTHING. composed of ten strips 


trimmed with em- 
broidery, five of which are of maroon 
woollen Java canvas and five of white 
velours. The canvas strips are each 
two inches and seven-eighths wide and 
sixteen inches long, and are embroid- 
ered in cross stitch with Bordeaux silk 
floss in the design shown by Fig. 2. 
The velours strips are two inches wide 
and sixteen inches long, and are em- 
broidered in the design Fig. 2 of the 
pillow roll on page 36, Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XIII. Having transferred this 
design to the velours, work the flowers 
with blue, light, and dark pink, and 
white silk in chain stitch, the stamens 
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Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Srirco Emprowery. 


in knotted stitch with 
yellow silk. The sprays 
are worked in herring- 
bone stitch with olive silk 
in several shades. Aft- 
er finishing the embroid- 
ery, join the strips (which 
are sloped off on the 
ends), so that they form 
a straight line at the top 
and bottom. The seams 
of the cloth strips are 
covered with button-hole 
stitches of olive silk 
worked far apart. Set 
the cover on the cozy, 
laying it in several pleats 
at the top. The under 
edge of the cozy is fin- 
ished with thick red silk 
cord. At the middle of 
the top set on a loop of 
similar plaited cord, and 
cover the stitches with a 
pleating of Bordeaux sat- 
Carn, 1” a8 shown by the illus- 
tration. 





Monograms—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 564. 
THESE monograms are worked on 
canvas in cross stitch with silk or 
worsted of two different colors. 





Desiccated Yolks of Eggs. 
In Austria alone the albumen 
of seventy million eggs is annually 
consumed, whilst the yolks of but 
a comparatively small number of 
these are employed in dressing 
leather, the rest, until recently, 
having been thrown away. At 
Podgorze at present they are con- 
verted, without the admixture of 
any foreign ingredients, by evapo- 
ration in’ vacuo, into a yellowish 
mass, of fine flavor and an agree- 
able odor, which will keep in a cool 
and dry place for years. It dis- 
solves on shaking with water, and 
can then be used for culinary pur- 
poses like fresh eggs. Analyses by 
Professor Moser show that nothing 
nutritious is lost by the desiccation. 
A large table-spoonful of the pow- 
der is fully equivalent in all re- 
spects, when stirred into soup or 
milk, to the fresh yolk of one egg. 
The convenience of such a prepara- 
tion in winter, and for provisioning 
vessels, forts, expeditions to uncul- 
tivated regions, public hospitals, 
and so forth, suggests its extensive 
use, 
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Lace and Ribbon Fraise. "T 2 ae orn ee, oa Cw kattaseeae on boiling, and in thirty-four days even in the ice. 
For this fraise cut a binding of double batiste sev- | water. Although a considerable amount of volatile 
en-eighths of an inch wide and half a yard long, edge 
it at the top and bottom with box-pleated Breton lace, 
and cover it with loops of narrow white satin ribbon 
arranged as seen in the illustration. Ends of wider 
ribbon serve 
for closing. 


fatty acids was formed by the oxidation of the fatty 
matter of the milk by the air, the mode of forma- 
tion of these acids is entirely different from that of 
lactic acid, by the decomposition of milk sugar at 
high temperatures 
in the presence of 
an organic ferment. 















































Excellent 


Glue for Prevention of 
Fancy Ar- the Oxidation 
ticles, ete. of Small Steel 

Ym ticles i 
pemeaatne a icles in 
great adhe- empering. 


siveness, and 
a fine gloss, Laor anp Ris- 
especially —30N Coxrar. 


‘e For description 
adapted tothe ou Supplement. 


Tue oxidation of 
very small, finely 
Lace AND finished articles of 
es Risson Fratse. Steel in tempering 


wants of man- them may be pre- 
ufacturers of vented, according 

i « tus y ‘'s 
fancy arti- to Rust, by first 


cles, wood- 
workers, and 
painters, may 
be made by 
coagulating 
milk with 
acetic acid, 
washing the 
precipitated 
casein in pure 
water, and 


thrusting the arti- 
cle,somewhat warm- 
ed, into a thin 
dough formed of 
two parts of finely 
powdered charcoal 
‘ and one of yellow 
prussiate of potash, 
with a solution of 
glue, and then dry- 
ing it, and repeat- 


COLLAR WITH 
JABorT. 

















Suran anp Lace 
For description Ficnuu-Co.var. 


see Supplement. 





For description 
see Supplement. 


Prrerimace Surr.—Wirn Cor Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs, 1-8. 


Dress ror GIRL ‘ail ma Oe : CLoak ror Girt 
rrom 6 To 8 YEARS | ll 1) a pectle A ES NS 5.7 RS WS \ : : cng ¥rom 9 To 11 YEARS 
o.p.—Front.—{ For hy r } ; SS Sy ROAR SS ie. (Sa \N 2 \ ha ts Hil! :| onp.—Frontr.—I[ For 
Back, see Fig. 1, | ; f . 


Back, see Fig. 3, 
Page 572.] 
For pattern and de- 
scription see Suppl., 
No. VI., Figs. 21-32. 


Page 572.] 

For pattern and de- 
a see Suppl, 
No. VILL, Figs. 37-45. 


dissolving it in a 
cold saturated so- 
lution of borax. 


ing the operation 
until the coating 
is about 0.08 o 
an inch thick. It 
can then be intro 
duced immediate 
ly into a charcoal 
fire, heated red- 
hot, and tempered. 





Removal of 
Grease Spots 
from Marble. 

ACCORDING to a 
German authori- 
ty, the removal of 





Change of 


grease spots from 

marble, although Glass through 
always in the na- Atmospheric 
ture of the case Influences. 


difficult, may be 
most rapidly ac- 
complished by 
covering them 
with a thin dough 
formed of benzole 
(or petroleum 
naptha), and 
whitening, to the 
depth of three- 
fourths of aninch, 
and then laying a 
wet cloth on top. 
The _ operation 
must be repeated 


M. De Luyngs, 
according to a 
communication to 
the Paris Acad- 
emy, has fre 
quently noticed 
the surface of 
glass marked with 
fine parallel lines, 
and the gradual 
scaling off of a pe- 
euliar substance, 
differing in com 
position from the 


! eb glass, its chief 
several times be- re component being 
fore the spots will rE an earthy silicate, 
be removed per- ee: ‘ the alkalies being 
manently. i ner = almost _ entirely 

sti +e ; ily wanting; and it 


contains 78 pet 
cent. of silicon in 
place of 68 per 
cent. usually pres 
ent in glass. It 
seems therefore 
to be formed by 
the removal of the 
alkaline silicates 
pale through themoist- 
in ice-water, but ure of the air; a 
that in seventeen = 5 sz 4 “Ltt ; | phenomenon per- 
days it began to is. a: B: =e E | haps closely allied 
acquire a rancid ~ r = <P + oi, to the weathering 
taste, which in- of rocks, and in- 
creased, and in 


Effect of Cold 
on the Coagu- 
lation of Milk. 

Soxater found 
that milk could be 
preserved sweet 
and unchanged 
for fourteen days 





A . ; volving a like ac- 
page ae days Fig. 1.—Mutt Bripat Dress. Fig. 2.—Gros Grain Dress. Fig. 3.—Satin Dress. tion of carbonic 
the milk curdled For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I, Figs. 9-15. For description see Suppl. acid. 
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ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. 8. P.—Use your three or four yards of new goods 
in making an over-skirt to wear with your princesse 
dress. Wear it with a belt or sash, and the “ princesse” 
appearance will be destroyed. The front of the over- 
skirt may be longer on one side than on the other, with 
the sash ends filling in the open space, or else it may 
fall open in the middle. 

Nora.—You do net say whether you want your 
black silk dress long or short, 80 we can only advise 
you to make it by the pattern of the Short Suit with 
Train Buttoned On, lately illustrated in the Bazar. 
Combine it with figured satin if you want a combina- 
tion, but if not, you should trim it with jet passemen- 
terie, or jet embroidery on net, and some fringe made 
entirely of jet. A white straw or lace bonnet is best 
for a bride. Have it very small and clinging to the 
head. White chip, trimmed with mull muslin and 
white ostrich feathers, is the fashionable summer 
dress bonnet. Black lace mitts are nicest with such a 
suit, or else very light undressed kid gloves, rather 
than white dressed kid gloves. Wedding cards are 
not either written or printed ; they are engraved. The 
formula for such invitations was given to a corre- 
spondent in a late number of the Bazar. There is no 
set speech for the first bridemaid to say when offering 
her congratulations to the bride. A cordial expres- 
sion of good wishes ix what is expected. 

Weer Winrizty.—You gave no name by which you 
should be addressed. We do not reply to such in- 
quiries by mail. Do not trim the edge of the skirt 
you mention, but finish it with a braid. The Round 
Short Skirt pattern, illustrated in Bazar No, 83, Vol. 
XIIL, is what you want. Two straight back breadths 
with very slightly gored front and sides will be best. 
The simplest polonaise pattern will suit for your fou- 
lard. 

Myerrtiz.—A slice of the fruit-cake in a small white 
box is all that is sent or given to the wedding guests 
to take away with them. We believe this is the Eng- 
lish custom as well as the American. When you do 
not attend the wedding, yet receive a box of cake, an 
acknowledgment of it is only amiable and civil. 

Country Reaper.—Make over your silk by the pat- 
tern of the Round Shirred Waist Dress illustrated in 
Bazar No. 38, Vol. XIII. If you have not enongh for 
over-skirt drapery behind, make the back breadths of 
the round skirt very full, and have a longer apron in 
front to cover the upper part of the side gores, and 
pass in at the seams where the straight breadths be- 
gin. Get pearl, ivory, or whitewood buttons an inch 
in diameter, and quite flat. Paint each differently, rep- 
resenting a flower, leaves, or spray of natural color ; 
put a violet on one, a rose-bud on another, then a pan- 
sy, forget-ni 2-nots, etc. 

M. E. H.—Your striped silk will make a very pretty 
short dress by the pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 83, 
Vol. XIIL., or else you could make a trimmed skirt of 
it to wear with a black silk or velvet coat-basque. 

Mus, A. H.—It is too soon to alter a handsome dress 
for next winter, but at present the best advice we can 
give you is to trim it with heliotrope satin or else bro- 
cade. A coat-basque or a round waist and trimmed 
skirt will be the best design for your combination of 
silk and velvet. It is too early to decide in favor of 
the polka dots or against them. 

Mas. H. G. B.—Wear your gray pongee polonaise 
with a black silk skirt, and trim the gray with a collar, 
cuffs, and border of black velvet. 

E. R. D., On1o.—Get white basket cloth for a long 
sacgue-coat with a deep round collar for your little 
girl. Trim it with Russian lace with the scalloped 
edge turned upward, and the whole lace put on plain, 
that is, not gathered. The muslin cap is stylish for 
her. 

Enquiner.—Girls of fourteen wear their hair braid- 
ed in two chatelaine loops behind. Read the New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XIII. Frills of 
muslin and iace and narrow standing linen collars are 
worn by school-girls. Hoops are not used this season. 

A Sunsoriser.—A young: girl should lay aside her 
deep mourning at least for her wedding, and wear a 
white silk or muslin dress on that occasion. It can be 
trimmed with white crepe lisse pleatings instead of 
lace. It should be made with a high basque, long 
sleeves, and a flowing trained skirt. The veil should 
be tulle not hemmed, and the flowers should be orange 
blossoms. The formula of the invitations should be 
like those so often of late quoted in the Bazar; at 
least the fact that she is in mourning has nothing to 
do with the invitations. 

Country Gret.—For an inexpensive yet stylish even- 
ing dress get white mull muslin, and make it with a 
round full waist, a short round skirt, and an apron in 
the front only, trimmed with Breton lace. Geta pretty 
blue gingham and a white bunting dress for other oc- 
casions. Your buff and brown silk would make up 
prettily in combination with buff silk, pongee, or 
grenadine. The pink silk would be prettiest entirely 
of itself. Wear your ring on the first finger of your 
left hand. 

G. B.—Get plum-colored silk or else one of the light- 
er heliotrope shades for a quiet wedding dress in Sep- 
tember. Trim it with velvet of lighter shade. Get 
solid colors, without figures. 

K. Q. D.—A bunting or flannel travelling dress of 
olive, coachmen’s drab, or navy blue is what you need 
for your journey to Niagara. Make it with a box- 
pleated, belted basque, and a round skirt with full 
straight back breadths, gored sides and front, and 
drape the gored breadths with an apron. Scwing- 
machine stitching is the only trimming. 

Inquiner.—Leaves vary 80 much that it is impossi- 
ble to lay down a general rule for skeletonizing them 
that will apply in all cases. The following directions, 
however, will usually suffice: The process requires to 
be done with care, and perfect leaves should be chosen. 
‘The easiest plan is to soak them in rain-water till they 
are decomposed ; for this purpose place them in a pan 
or tub, cover them with rain-water, and let them stand 
in the sun. In about a fortnight they will be pulpy 
and decomposed, and ready for skeletonizing. Put a 
card gently under the leaf and float it upon the card, 
and with a camel's-hair brush remove the skin; turn 
the leaf upside down, and remove the skin off the oth- 
er side; brush the flesh part out lengthwise, taking 
care not to break the veins. A quicker way is to dis- 
solve three ounces of soda in boiling water, and one 
and a half ounces of slaked lime ; boil ten minutes, pour 
off the clear solution, bring it to the boil again, put in 
the leaves ; boil briskly an hour, adding hot water as 
it boils down. Then rub the leaf between the fingers 
under the water, when the skin comes off easily. To 
bleach, mix one dram of chloride of lime with one 
pint of water, adding enough acetic acid to free the 
chlorine; steep the leaves in this ten minutes or so, 
but not long enough to get brittle. They should be 
perfectly white. Put them in clean water, float them 
on stiff paper, and before they are dry press them in a 
book. 











DIABETES CURED. 

Dear Sirs,—It has been some time since I 
wrote you in regard to how father was getting 
along. So I thought I would write you to-day. 
I am happy to say that he is entirely well, has 
been cured with less than three bottles of “ ‘Con- 
stitution Water.” Since he has been taking the 


“Constitution Water,” we have heard of a good | 


many cases of diabetes in this city. One lady 
especially has it very bad. When we first heard 
of her she was down in bed with it, She bought 
one bottle of “Constitution Water,” and, after 
taking a few doses, was able to sit up. Send me 
as many circulars as you can for the enclosed 
stamps. There are a great many oo that 
want them. Yours very truly, Jno. L. Swrrn. 
ZANESVILLE, Ouro, Nov, 7, 1878. 
To Messrs. Morgan & AuLEN, New York. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, ane bladder 
that has ever — offered. It is not a water, 
but a preparation by an eminent physician. For female 
— ylaints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 

y all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[Com.] 








“ SOMETHING WONDERFUL IN IT.” 

** Lunes feel easier and better by fift pet cent. Iam 
better than I have been for six mont My cough is 
nothing to what it used to be: scarcely neties it. Go to 
bed at night,and scarcely cough once before I am asleep, 


and scarcely wake until broad daylight. Surely there is | 


something wonderful in Compound Uxygen!” So writes 
one of our patients. Our Treatiseon Compound Oxygen, 
containing a record of many remarkable cures, sent free. 

Drs. Srankey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 Girard St., Phila. 
—[(Com.] 








uences folicw from the use of 
adulterated Bakin, wders. The most simple kind is 
made from pure ae Cream Tartar and best Soda. 
Such is Hanford’s None Such. All grocers sell it.— 
(Com. ]} 


Many injurious - 





For Moth Patch, Freckle, Tan, the only sure cure is 
Dr. B. C. Perry's Lotion. Dr. Perry’ '3 Comedone and Pim- 
le Remedy (a different ——— positively cures 
imples, Face Grubs, Blackheads. Send for circular. 
Brent Goon & Co., 35 and 37 Park Place, N 





Wuat changed your FEY, hair to its natural color? 
Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. Every Drug- 
gist sells it.—[{Com.] 





Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate, used habitually, ren- 
ders the system less liable to the attacks of sunstroke. 
—{Com.] 








Corvine Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the applement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent ma. a ou receipt of 25 cents. 
RPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





AD VERTISEMEN Ts. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by “eae without fear of 
the ills resulting from nnn igestible food. Sold 
Only in cans, by all 

TAL Baxino Po Powper Co., New | York. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, and? the > KIDNEYS. 
These are 











IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT. 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


NEW YORK SHOPI G 





Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles ——— with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY ¥ HUNTINGDON 

P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


14-STOP ORGANS, 
SUB BASS Sctttecds, $45. Bi. 


— $125 and triat 
me DANIE woe SEATIY Washing eo" N, 









-Y.—{Com.]} | 


| 





FOOD 


Best Substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VICTOR E. MAUGER & PETRIE, N.Y. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the PROPER NOUR- 
ISHMENT of INFANTS SENT FREE on Application. 
Amerioan Foop ror American InFants. 

American mothers often ask why is the Vioror Bany 
| Foop so much cheaper than the imported article? 
Answer: Because foreiguers get their ingredients here 
—the food market of the world—and large profits and 
U. 8. import duties have to be added. The Vioror Bany 
Foop, on the contra pe is ——— from the recipe of 
an eminent New York physician, and put up by a well- 
known and responsible American house with ample 
facilities and latest improved machinery, This Amer- 
ican Vicror Foon is guaranteed to keep any length of 
time, which the damp but expensive foreign article will 
not, and, although the cheapest, the Vicror Bany Foop 
is certainly the best ever offered.—New York Times. 


The THOMPSON 

Patent SARATOGA 

WAVE (which justtook 

.- Ist Premium at the Cin- 

cinnati Industrial Expo- 

sition), made wholly of 

natural curly hair, is indis- 

pensable to a lady who is 

bald, or whose front hair is thin or 

will not remain in crimp in damp or 

warm . It is the “latest” 

and best, being guaranteed to wear three 

times longer than ANY other wave made. 

Price, $6 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 

with veiege of returnin; ‘o be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 10 "State Street, Chicago. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


Splendidly Illustrated. 
CARTOONS AND SKETCHES 


BY 


WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
The Political Situation Folly Discussed, 


July 1st to November 20th, 
(Nos. 1226 to 1247, inclusive), 


22 WEEKS FOR $1 50. 














Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 








Postage Prepaid. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT} . 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom, It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO-=- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


SHOPPING 


je for Ladies and 2 cameron hg me d 
t mptn ju nt, an nD jon- 
able rs arena eee cet ‘edermation Seattle’ 
on applicationto Miss MARIA RITTER, 

Box 39, Station D, N. ¥. "City. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
SRECLINING) 
. ‘aus a ve are are 
eae tor’ Oncalas te 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., New 3 Haven. Conn. 


it Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt- &e. 
J. | 50 wauien 0c. S. A. Spaine, Norton et ’ 



























GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 
# B* . Sarena seediohee of ~~ poten tune 
w vern 0} ms of digestion an 
nutrition, ant > eo yg of the fine 
— of we l-selected has pro- 
vided of : he tables with a delicately-flavored 
beve ich may save us many neavy doctors’ 
bills. It . MS the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 


until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ease. Heslvedeo subtie maladies are flotin around 
us, ready to attack hye = there is a point. 


bare es well fortified wi ith ure blood and 3} 
selves well fo w @ proper! 
nourished frame.’ Civil Bervice Gazette. il 


Sold only in tins, 3 pound and pound, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & _ Homeopathic Chemists, 


Also, Epps’ Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL, 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 

BSACTEPE ING COSMETICS, only relia- 
ble in the world. 

The grandest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
for retaining or producing the loveliness of youth. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty $1 00 per box. 

Veloutine, in 8 shades, at 50c. and $1 00 per box, 

The new Cosmetic Mask (patented), with Cos- 
metics complete, $2 00. 

i Bellogene Face Powder, 8 shades, 25c. 
per bo: 

Indeltbte Vegetable * Lip »? and ** Face? 
Rouge, $1 00 and $1 50 per Bot 

** Aurora,” for oouaiaiad eelden blonde hair, 
$1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

Undesirable shades of hair transformed into de- 
sired shades, 

** Diapholine,® the new discovery to stain or 
dye hair a handsome drab, ashes of roses or mouse 
color, $2 00 per Bottle. 

Competent artists, to attend ladies free of charge. 

An exquisite and grand assortment of Real Tor- 
toise-Shell Goods, by Italian, French, and 
American artists, below manufacturers’ prices. 

An immense assortment of the finest 

Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

All the latest Parisian Novelties in Invisible 
Fronts, Switches, Coiffures, Curls, &c. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Finest assortment of Gray Hair in the country, All 
shades properly matched at reasonable prices. 

COM BINGS made up handsomer and cheaper 
than by any other house. 

Don’t fail to send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to 
be Beautiful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 








OPER See Ages, 








THE SLA SHORE corti 


At Atlanticville, near Long Branch, will 
open June 2ist. It is for Working Girls and Teachers. 
The charge for two weeks is Nine Dollars, including 
the fare both ways; or, for one week, Five Dollars. 
Application to be made at the 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
No. 7 East 15th Street, N. ¥. 


LELEPUTIAN BAZAR 

CHE DREN'S OOK ee mcinavely he only Be 

ps ES I ileal 
on application 

BEST & CO, 316 Sixth Ave, N.Y. 


MELDRUM'S DEODORIZER 


hoicest ingredients, perfectly 
hrtaees etlectual > its results, and satisfactory to 
those e used it. Try the®new toilet article 
= y~ i ‘the odors of is iration. Sold every- 

















Harper's European Guide-Book 
FOR Isso. 


By W. Pemproxe Ferriver. 
IN 8 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


G@™ Either of the Volwmes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


HARPER’S PHRASE - BOOK: French 
Without a Master, German Without a 
Master, Italian Without a Master. By 
W. Pemproxke Fetripce. Complete in one 
volume. Price, $1 50. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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ALLAN'S ANTL-FAT 


oe 









Yat Lady :—“ How am I to get through ?” 
Consort :—* Take Anti-fat Si did.” 
LLAN’S ANTI-FAT (trade-mark, “ Anti-fat,” re. 
A istered) is the celebrated REMEDY for CORPU- 
ENCY. It is purely vegetable, being a compound 
concentrated fluid-extract of sea lichens, and is per- 
fectly harmless. No particular change of dict required. 
Will reduce a iat person from 2 lbs. to 5ibs. aw:eck. It 
acts upon the food in the stomach, preventing it: con- 
version into fat. “ Coxpagecy is not only_a uisease of 
itself, but the harbinger of others,” wrote Hi crates 
nd years ago, and what was true is no 


nti fat is endorsed by these eminent in the 
THOMAS 


‘Windsor, Surgeon to her Majesty the Queen, refe 
to ANTLFAT hi Usk Medics 


June 7th, 1879, says: “I gave some of th 
(Fucus Vesiculosus) to a very corpulent lad 
three months lost three stones in weight wi 
change of diet. Since then I have frequently given ft 
forreducing weight depending on the accumulation of 
adi tissue, and have never found it to fail. I may 
state that a patient who has been |: “ely taking it as an 
anti-fat, and who always suffered ve “much from rheu- 
matic pains about the 'y, has been entirely free from 
such trouble while she has been taking the extract, a 
fact which she quite independently noted.” 


Prattville, Ala., July Mth, 1878.—BOTANIC MEDICINE 
2 Yi: eben ut three months 
our Anti-fat, at which time 


n ucing my weight 
s. This ts all very satisfactory and pleas- 


to 
you have force be connection with your medicine busi- 
hess, an esta 


THE ABOVE CONFIRMED. 
Pratt Ala., Nov. 29th, 1878.—THE BOTANIC MEpI- 
1 weigh 315 Ibs. 


CINE ©O., Buffalo, N. Y.: Gentlemen— 
Lam a member of the oil firm of TELFAIR, SNEDEKER 
& Rocker, 106 John Street, New York. am con- 


stantly traveling. Have intended to write to 
of your Anti-fat, but have been waiting to come across 
some One who has actually taken Fmd medicine. So 
to-day I have the gratification of interviewing Mr. 
GEORGE Boyp, of Prattville. He informs me that he 
reduced himself from 219 to 158 pounds in four months. 
Yours truly, COL. HOUSTON RUCKER. 
Hundreds of letters similar to the above have been 


get some 





“HOW TO MAKE LACE” 


Seventh Edition. 250 Illustrations of all the 
stitches r isite (and hand pattern on Linen), 
50c., post free. Cpt oe the only reliable 
work on the Art of Making published. 

LACE PATTERN BOOK 

Of over 300 Fichus, Barbes, Collars, Neck- 
laces, ‘Tie-Ends, Lace soertat &e., 25c. 
DARNED NET and’ POINT APPL 
full-sized patterns, 2c. ARBRAS 
work this new and beautiful material ; also, Crewel 
and Plain and Fancy Embroidery, 25c. 

HONITON AND POINT LACE MATERIALS 
(of the finest Linen Sheer) as usual, Arrasene, &c. 
3c. for Samples and Price-List. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 6 East 14th St., N.Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............+++ 400 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harpen’s MaGazine..... 


Hareer’s Weexiy....... \ one WR cose cesves $10 00 
Haerer’s Bazan......... 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 


Harper's MaGazine..... - 

Harper's WEexkty....... } One Year .....+.+.. 70 
Harrer’s MaGazine..... 

Harrver’s BazaRg......... } One Year........... 7 00 
Harren’s WEEKLY....... 

Harrun’s Bazag......... } One Year.........-. 7 0 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Young People with the first Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franxuin Squarz, New York. 


41 |THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 
mt ae D. S WILTBERGER, Prop., 

»|983 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 

50 Sateon, toc kD. Uiceces, PW Higganeen Ce 











WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


636 & 638 BROADWAY, 


Near Bleecker Street, 


NEW YORK. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME xXiil. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No. 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque,Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt “ 12 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 
Round SWirt..ccccccscccccccccscsecsccescces “o 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Fall Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............. “ 18 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............- « 15 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Wowk GHG. vcccdcecsccccceveccccecesconcs “ 15 
SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “ 16 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Round Sirist..........cccccccccrcccacsccccces “ 18 
POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt...........-..00+.5-- “« 18 
CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from 1 to 5 years old) 


tion. Address 


POINTED BA’ 


SURTOUT POLONAISE with Pleated Frout, iS 
COAT-TAIL BA gel Double Apron Over- 
PLAIN POLONAISE with French Back, and e 
DIRECTOIRE BASQUE, and Round Skirt 





“a 


UE with Skirt Piece, Shirred 


Over-skirt, and Round Skirt................ No. 20 


LOUIS XV. COAT, Double-Breasted Skirted 


Polonaise, and Box- Pleated Skirt (for girl 


from 7 to 15 years Old)..........cecceeesceeee oo 
SPANISH MANTILLA and Elbow Cape...... bea | 


GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, Over-skirt, with 


Hooped Drapery, and Double Kilt Skirt..... “ 23 


BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT (Basque, 


Over-skirt Open at the Side,and Round Skirt). “ 
Pelerine and Round Skirt 


skirt, and Round Skirt...........c..ees.eee = 


Round Skirt 


SSR Ff 8 


with Shirred Front and Pointed Panels.... “ 


WATTEAU BASQUE, Double Over-skirt with 







Scarf Drapery and Round Skirt............. « 31 
SHIRRED, Round Waist, with Draped Over- 

skirt and Short Skirt..............seeee sa 
PERSE Be cv ciccnkcnascncensssseves * 36 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 





i880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE FALL GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O-V-D___ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. a? CCROCKERY. 
SILKS. 0 0 CHINA. 
fe) 
s) fe) 
° JONES % 
o oD 
x x 


i 
i 


1} 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
N 


aD 
Nineteenth Street. 





D 
Nineteenth Street. | | 


°. JONES .* 





SHOES. 0 0 LACES. 
carpets. “3 O~ GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY-0 oO HOSIERY, | 
rurniture 9G A O° — muLLiNery. 
DOMESTICS, “Vv GeEnts’ Fornisutno G’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL 


An unequalled toilet preparation. Restores, preserves, 
and beautifies the complexion. Used and endorsed by 
Mrs. Scott Siddons, Clara Louisa Kellogg, Lotta, Janau- 
schek, and hundreds of others, Contains nothing that 
will injare the most delicate skin. Sold by all drug- 
gists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


r zy 

NOTICEH! 

Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 

the Canadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 

as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 

a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 

prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


50 Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
40 all Chromos,l0c. Star Print’g Co. ,Northford,Ct. 











For infants & Invalid 
Hospitals, by Matrons, 
sabe Mothers : 








New Style Cards, Lithographed in bright colors, 10c. 
5 60 Ag’ts Samples, 10c. oom Card Co., Northford,Ct. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, at Claverack, 








one, Rev. 





| stood. 


WHOLESALE DEPT. 


AITKEN SON, & CO,, 


Broadway and 18th Street. 


FALL OPENING, 


Wednesday, Aug. 25th. 


PATTERN BONNETS, 
MILLINERY GOODS, 

RIBBONS, LACES, and 
DRESS TRIMMINGS. 





HAY-FEVER. 


| A Popular Treatise on the Disease known as 


“Rose Cold,” “June Cold,” and “Autumnal 
Catarrh,” including Accounts of Several Hun- 
dred Cases. By George M. Bearp, A.M., M.D. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


The volume abounds with statistics on different 
branches of the subject, reports of typical cases and 


| their treatment, and lists of remedies that have been 


tried with more or less success on actual sufferers. 
In handling the subject, Dr. Beard exhibits no less 
personal tact than professional knowledge, and his 
book, unlike many popular medical treatises, has no 
tendency to aggravate the symptoms of the disease by 
exciting the fears of the patient.—N. Y. Tribune, 

Dr. Beard has treated the subject with great thor- 
oughness, and gives the results of his investigations 
in a form which will be found useful to those who 
may have suffered from the fever, as well as to those 


| who may have to deal with it professionally.—Boston 


Advertiser. 

Fortunately for unprofessional readers, Dr. Beard 
has the faculty of writing so as to be easily under- 
It cannot be denied that the author has done 
great service to suffering humanity by his investiga- 
tions.—Christian Union, N.Y. 

Dr. Beard’s methods of investigation have been the 
best, perhaps, that could be adgpted in the circum- 
stances. The work will be very interesting not only 
to physicians, but to the hundreds of persons who 
suffer annually from the annoying disease of which it 
treats.—N. Y. Evening Post, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


e@~ Harver & Broruers will send this work by mail, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of $2 00. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
. G. Rivxout & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 











9 () Gold and Silver Chromo Carda, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. G.I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





90 nev style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name printed, 
10c. Samples free. HILL & CO., Lebanon, N.H. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL REMEDIES FOR WAR, 
By Sux.ipon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; late 
Professor of Jurisprudence in University College, 
London. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IL. 

THOMAS MOORE, THE POET. His Life and 
Works. By Anprew James Symineron, F.R.S.N.A. 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


REPUBLICAN OR DEMOCRAT? A Retrospect, 
with its Lesson for the Citizen of 1880, 32mo, Pa- 
per, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 

IV. 
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Yes e _—— 


Suatrow. “Shall I prick him, Sir John?” : 
Faustarr. “It were superfluous; for his apparel is 


the whole frame stands upon pins: prick him no more. 


FACETIZA. 

A pomrstio, recently arrived from 
the country, wished, on the occasion 
of her annt’s birthday, to send that 
relative a rong Her mistress offer- 
ed to guide her in her purchase, but 
she refused her assistance. An hour 
afterward she returned, bearing, with 
an air of great satisfaction, a wreath 
of immortelles ornamented with the 
inscription, ‘“‘To my aunt.” 


lameness 

One of the old-time stage-coach 
drivers, who has been on the road 
over half a century, says that life is 
= together considerably like a set of 
yarness. There are traces of care, 
lines of trouble, bits of good fortune, 
breaches of good manners, bridled 
aa and everybody has to tug to 
pull through. 


apenmmegprereeee 

A wit, in speaking of an il)-manner- 
ed judge, said there was but one thing 
° which he was ever polite enough to 
ow. 

“ What is that?” asked a friend. 

“ Necessity,” was the reply. 

Yat TEI TR 


The hardest thing in the world for a 
young woman to do is to look uncon- 
cerned the first time she comes out in 
a hands gag t ring. 


——-> -—-- 

Little drops of water (in the milk) 
and little grains of sand (in the sugar) 
are what make the big fortunes of 
the humble milkmen and the obscure 


grocers, ° 
The “ next” pupil, who spelled chim- 


ney correctly, was told by his teacher 
to go up one—but he didn’t want to. 





——_————_—_—- 

The following naive promise was 
offered as an irresistible temptation 
to a fair young maid: “TI thank you,” 
said she to her suitor, “but I can’t 
leave home. I am a widow's only dar- 
ling; no husband can ever equal my 
parent in kindness.” 

“She is kind,” replied the wooer; 
“but be my wife, and we will all live 
together, and see if I don’t beat your 
mother !” 





built upon his back, and 


CAMPING OUT—THIS TENT LIFE 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 








There is one instance on record, and only one, of a 
usurer repenting during his last illness, and, moved by 
the exhortations of his priestly confessor, promisin 
to restore the immense sums of money which he h 
unjustly acquired. His daughters, however, begged 
him to do nothing of the kind. In vain the poor old 
man pleaded that, in case of his not making restitu- 
tion, eternal torments awaited him. ‘ Never mind, 
pape,” said the young ladies; “‘ the first quarter of an 

our will be painful, no doubt; but you have plenty 
of character, and after a little time will get used to it.” 


>. 
NOVEL ATTENTIONS. 


Papa (to Mabel, who has been to a Pee party). 
“Did any one pay you any attention, Mab ?” 

Manet. “I don’t know.” 

Para. “I mean did any one talk to you or dance 
with you?” 

abet. “‘ Well, there was a little boy who made 
faces at me.” Sp ee Ee 
ON A BREAD-PLATTER. 


“ Well, Austin, can you read that ?” 

“No, mamma.” 

“Well, it is rather difficult. Those are old English 
letters.” 

“ Are they? Then no wonder the ancient Britons 
couldn’t read or write.” 

—_—~=———_ 
MIDSUMMER MADNESS. 


Waemors. “ Now, girls, what soem of antiquity 
surpassed even Titania in her fondness for donkeys ? 
—You give it up? Why, Dido, of course, for she fell 
in love with any ass—Afneas: don’t you see ?” 


Soqeeedroene 
“THE LITTLE RASCAL.” 


Miss Firetrveton. “ Yes, I like the place very much, 
major; you have such a jolly set of men down here.” 

Tur Mason. “ Yes, awfully jolly. You'd better steel 
your heart, Miss Flirtington, in case of accidents.” 

Miss F. “ Well, while I’m about it, major, I'd rather 
steal somebody else's, don’t you know.” 
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TRICKS IN ALL TRADES. 


Lapy. “ But they have no smell !”” 


Deaver (aside). ‘ That's strange, when I just sprinkled ‘em with Cologne. 


Guess she must be deaf in the nose.” 
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HAS ITS DRAWBACKS. 


Bsoomine Prips.—A fond mother 
in Arkansas, whose favorite son had 
failed in business, told with a glow of 
satisfaction how, when it was found 
that his assete would pay only fifteen 
cents on the dollar, he, with becoming 
pride, made it up to twenty-five cents 
out of his own pocket, “just for the 
look of the thing.” 


—_~.—_——— 

New Saw.—It is a wise fly that 
knows the difference between oleo- 
margarine and butter, 


—————_————— 

At dinner she had a doctor at either 
hand, one of whom remarked that the 
were well served, since they had a duc 
between them. ‘* Yes,” she broke in— 
her wit is of the sort thatcomes in flash- 
es—‘ and I am between two quacks.” 
Then silence fell. 


———————- 

“ Pocket-handkerchief dresses are 
much worn this summer.” Hence it 
was nataral for our young friend Al- 
gernon Delacrutche, when he picked 
up a charmingly scented morsel of 
lace and embroidery, to say, “‘I be; 
your pardon, I think you droppe 
your—ah—costwme.” 


—_—— 

The height of politeness is passing 
round upon the opposite side of a lady, 
when walking with her, in order not to 
step upon her shadow. P 


cniiemingaiierbsenncing 
Insanity is said to be increasing 
among the women. But we do not 
believe it, for, notwithstanding that 
this is leap year, the number of single 
women who would like to get married 
and be supported is as large as ever. 
ESRI PRY in VES Zhe 


In the north of Scotland a minister 
was taking to task one of his flock 
who was a frequent absentee, and the 
accused defended himself on a plea of 
a dislike to ‘long sermons. “ "Deed, 
man,” said his reverend monitor, a lit- 
tle nettled at the insinuation, “if ye 
dinna mend, ye may land yersel’ where 
ye'll no’ be troubled wi’ mony sermons, 
either long or short.” 

“Weel, aiblins sae,” retorted John, 
“but it. may be nae for want o’ min- 
isters,”’ 


















































THE SUMMER HEAT. 











